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| VICTORY STORY OF THE WEEK 


The four iis grew up together, they iedined 
together, they joined the RAF together. Two of 


them are gone, but the four still fly together 





THE FOUR HORSEMEN. 


By Virgil Pinkley 


United Press Correspondent 


AN EAGLE SQUADRON AIRDROME SOME- 
WHERE IN ENGLAND (Delayed).—Fifteen years 
ago four American kids met in Visalia, California, a 
town of 9000. The kids shot marbles and spun tops 
together. They spent week ends on hikes or riding bikes 
amid the big trees of Sequoia Park. 

Later they played football, basketball, baseball and 
tennis at Visalia Junior High School and Junior College. 

The youngsters called themselves the Four Horse- 
men. As they grew older and attended junior college 
they took civilian pilot training courses. Three found 
time to fall in love and marry. 

Then came war. With a love of adventure and a 
deep hatred for the enemy, they joined the Eagle 
Squadron of the Royal Air Force. 

Donald (Mick) Lambert, 26; George Middleton, Ir 
25; William Allen Arends, 24, and Dave Logan, 26 
were the Four Horsemen. 

Always they worked as a team and they still were 
a team when they arrived in Britain last Christmas. 
Arends, 4 cartoonist, drew. on each plane-the likeness 
of a broken-down horse. 


Astride the tired horse were the trim figures of the 
Horsemen. 

There were four. 

But only a few days later et i crashed = ‘Was 
killed. 

Then there were three. 

Arends painted a halo over Logan's figure on the 
three remaining planes. And, somehow, the three mem- 
bers of the Four Horsemen clung together more closely 
than ever. For several weeks they did almost nothing 
but fly or ride bicycles—always together. 

Then came a day when their squadron swept deep 


into France. On his way home Arends was attacked by 


half a dozen of Germany's best fighter planes, Focke- 
Wulf 190s. 

He fired several bursts into the leading attacker and 
saw him go into a sharp nose dive. The remaining 190s 
closed in on Arends. 

Arends twisted and rolled and finally made a crash 
landing in enemy territory. He was listed officially as 

missin 

‘oe several days Lambert and Middleton painted 
a halo over Arends head on the planes. As best they 
could, they tried to duplicate Arends’ work. 

I heard the story of the Four Horsemen at this base 
as I watched Lambert and Middleton scrape off their 
whiskers with an electric razor. The razor bore the 
inscription, “Property of the Two Horsemen.” 

Above that line, now marked out, was the inscription, 
“Property of the Three Horsemen.” 

Still higher up was the line, “Property of the Four 
Horsemen.” But that line, too, had been scratched out. 

Said Lambert: “The real purpose and spirit of the 
Four Horsemen continues. Every day when George and 
I fly we know that Bil] and Dave are flying with us. It 
always will be like that.” 

And as we talked Lambert and Middleton reteived 
the call they wanted—the call for another sweep over 
the Channel. Middleton stood in the windstream of his 
Spitfire. He kicked the toe of his flying boot into the 
ground and said: 

“Now Mick and I have got to bag twice as many 
Jerries. Every second one will be for Dave and Bill.” 

The motors roared, and the planes of Two Horsemen 
shot into the sky. — ; 
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"Russian Verdun” 
Fights Off Nazis 


The Nazis had reached Stalingrad 
and were fighting their way through 
the city, street by street and house by 
house, The Russians were resisting so 
desperately that German gains were 
measured in yards rather than miles. 
Northwest of the city, Russian troops 
attacked the German flank. Heavy fight- 
ing continued in the Caucasus. 

Profit and loss. The Germans have 
killed thousands of Russian soldiers and 
destroyed uncounted numbers of Red 
yee tanks and guns. But they have 
ailed to smash the Russian armies. 

Hitler has overrun some of Russia’s 
richest industrial and agricultural terri- 
tory. But the Russians put the torch to 
every factory, railroad car, oil field and 
grain field as they retreated. 

If he can-keep the lower Volga 
blocked, Hitler will cut the Russians off 
from, 60 
supply. This does not mean that the 
Germans will get the oil. The only oil 
field they have captured is Maikop, the 
smallest of Russia's producing areas. It 
will be six months before the Germans 
can use the Maikop oil wells. 

What is left of-Russia? Russia’s situa- 
tion today is much what that of the 
United States would be if we had lost 
the industries, mines and oil wells of 
New England and Pennsylvania but still 
held the Middle West. 

Russia’s Middle West (Siberia is the 
Far West) is a great triangle with its 
points at Leningrad, Sverdlovsk and 
Astrakhan. This triangle has an area 
less than that of the United States but 
a greater population. 

Leningrad and Moscow are great in- 
dustrial centers, while Sverdlovsk is in 
the middle of the rich mineral resources 
of the Urals. The greatest weakness of 
the triangle is food, for it has few farms, 


Red Army soldiers blaze at Nazi em- 
placements from behind a battered 
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r cent of their normal oil 


Marines in Solomons — 
Rest Belween Rounds 


Fighting died down last week in 
the Solomon Islands, and the Japanese 
seemed to be at least temporarily stalled 
35 miles from Port Moresby in New 
Guinea. Each side was preparing for the 
next move in the Pacific. 

Ups and downs. When the war started 
so much of the naval and air strength 
of the United States was in the Atlantic 
Ocean that we were definitely weaker 
than Japan in the Pacific. The destruc- 
tion at Pearl Harbor, ard losses in the 
Philippines weakened us still further. 

Then came the Battles of the Coral 
Sea and of Midway. The Japanese lost 
five aircraft carriers to our two, and 
suffered heavy losses to other types of 
ships, and in planes. 


NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS — 


At the same time American shipyards 
and airplane factories were turning out 
reinforcements for our Pacific fleet. The 
United States and Japan are now fairly 
evenly matched in the Pacific. 

Foothold in the Solomons. United 
States forces now have a foothold in the 
Solomons. If we can hold off the Japa- 
nese long enough to dig in deeply, we 
will be in a position to take the next 
step on the road to Tokyo. 

That depends on what happens in 
New Guinea. A Japanese conquest of 
Port Moresby would put them next door 
to Australia. And it would place our 
Marines in the Solomon Islands in a 
dangerous position. 

The general position in the southern 
Pacific is therefore one of stalemate. 
Neither side is strong enough to open a 
major offensive. Each is trying des- 
pestaly to build up its strength to strike 

fore the enemy does. 

Sovfoto 





Legion Holds First 
Wartime Convention 


The twenty-fourth annual convention 
ot the American Legion was a lot differ- 
ent from the twerity-three that had gone 
before. As many as 100,000 Legion- 
naires used to turn up for the yearly 
get-together. This time only 4,000 (in- 
cluding 1,500 delegates) came to the 
convention town, Kansas City. There 
was none of the noise and confusion 
that used to surround a Legion conven- 
tion. 

Winning the war and the peace. Dele- 
gates adopted resolutions demanding 
conscription “of all the resources of the 
nation,’ including capital, labor, indus- 
try and agriculture as well as military 
manpower. Immediate drafting of 18- 
and 19-year-old youths was demanded. 

Strikes, cessation of work, lockouts, 
and discrimination in employment were 
denounced as sabotage. The convention 
declared that after winning a “total” 
victory the United States should make 
sure of a “total” peace by taking the 
lead in some international association of 
nations. Another resolution urged peace- 
time military training for all young men 
before they reached their 22nd birth- 
days. 

National unity and faith in the leader- 
ship of President Roosevelt were called 
for. Secretary of the Navy Knox said 
that while “some of us may have dif- 
fered” with President Roosevelt before 
the war on domestic issues, “this is no 
time to pursue those differences.” 

The delegates voted to admit the 
millions of veterans of the present war 
to Legion membership. (Congress will 
have to amend the Legion’s charter be- 
fore this can be done.) If the veterans 
of the huge Army we are now raising 
join the 1,125,000 men who alread 

long to the Legion, that body wi 
become one of the strongest political 
forces in the country. 

Roane Waring of Memphis, Tenn., 
was elected national commander of the 





Troop-carrying glider, CG-4A, loads 
up. Designed for invasion purposes, 
transport glider carries 15 fully 
equipped men, pilot and co-pilot. 


Russians Feel Let 
Down Says Willkie 


“Kakoi simpatichny Amerikanets” 
(what a charming American) said the 
Russians when Wendell L. Willkie 
kissed the star of the Kuibyshev ballet 
and gave her a bouquet. 

But President. Roosevelt's unofficial 
ambassador reported that there was 
coolness under the surface of Russian 
courtesy. The Russians are deeply dis- 
appointed by the failure of Britain and 
the United States to invade western 
Europe. 

The Russians complain that large 
British and American armies are- just 
standing on the sidelines watching them 
fight the common enemy. 

Willing but helpless. British and 
American leaders are just as anxious as 
the Russians to have a second front. But 
they do not believe they are strong 
enough yet to open one successfully. 














Quarter of Million 
- Killed by the Nazis 


Nearly a quarter of a million persons 
have been executed by the Nazis in 
conquered Europe, according to the 
Inter-Allied Information Committee set 
up in London by the United Nations. 

e shooting of 116 Frenchmen last 
week brought the exact figure to 
207,373. 

. Poland. Two hundred thousand per- 
sons have been executed since the Ser. 
man invasion three years ago. Of these, 
100,000 were shot after German trials, 
70,000 were shot as hostages, and 20,- 
000 were killed in concentration camps. 


Czechoslovakia. The Germans have 
executed 1,765 Czechs since the assassi- 
nation of the Gestapo leader, Reinhard 
Heydrich, last May. 

France. German firing squads shot 
1,500 rsons in France and North 
Africa tar the first six months of this 

ear. Two hundred and fifty French 

ostages have also been shot. 

Belgium. One hundred and thirty 
Belgians have been executed as hostages 
or because they were accused of sabo- 
tage, 

. aS Three thousand persons have 
been killed on the Greek island of Crete 
since May, 1941. Forty persons were 
shot in Athens this summer, and 40 
more on the island of Mytilene. The 
Bulgarians are said to have killed 
thousands in Macedonia after a revolt 
against the Bulgarian army of occupa- 
tion. 

Netherlands. Two hundred Dutch 
have been shot for publishing secret 
newspapers, signaling to the RAF, steal- 
ing rations, or trying to escape to 
England. 

Norway. One hundred and six Nor- 
wegians have been shot, and “thousands 
have died in concentration camps.” 

Yugoslavia. No one knows how many 
Yugoslavs have died at the hands of 
Nazi executioners. In e and 
November of 1941, “over 5,000” were 
shot as -hostages.. 
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Nazis Raid Allied 
Convoys to Russia 
Where are Nazi ships 
and planes coming from 
which ate attacking Anglo- 
American convoys on their 
way to Russia via the 
northern route? They may 
be based on the little- 
known Norwegian \ island 
of Jan Mayen, 300 miles 
northeast of Iceland. Only 
150 square miles in area, 
cold and barren, Jan 
Mayen is one of most val- 
uable weather stations in 
world. Germans may also 
have grabbed Bear Island. 








Farm Parity Formula 
Compromise Sought 


“The Congress of the United States 
and the President are headed for a 
collision,” Senator Brown of Michigan 
warned. A struggle had developed over 
the farm parity clause in the anti-infla- 
tion bill which Congress was preparing. 

The President wanted the top prices 
for farm products brought down from 


110 per cent of parity (as it stands 


under the present law) to parity: Con- 
gress agreed to this. But farm-bloc Con- 
gressmen inserted a new definition of 
parity which in actual practice would 
raise farm prices to 112 per cent of 
parity. 

What is parity? Parity is a mathemati- 
cal formula for the fixing of prices on 
farm products. Its purpose is to give 
farmers the same purchasing power in 
relation to city and factory workers 
which existed -in the period 1909-14—a 
time when farm prosperity was con- 
sidered high. 

To caleulate the parity level is a very 
complicated statistical job. The level 
changes from month to month, as gen- 
eral prices change. The parity price of 
wheat in the base period (1909-14) was 
88 cents a bushel. But last August 15 it 
was $1.34, and a year before that it had 
been $1.20, 


The statisticians begin by collecting 


data on the prices of 174 items that }|- 


farmers _ buy — machinery, fertilizer, 
clothing, ete. These are averaged and 
then a figure is added which covers 
interest and taxes ‘paid by the farmer. 

The next step is to calculate the per- 


Marines in Solomons get latest news 
from “Guadalcanal Gazette,” bul- 
letin board ne . Man on left 
points to Tokyo, one on right is inter- 





ested in how Dodgers made out. 


centage increase which this figure rep- 
resents over the figure for the 1909-14 


| base period based-on the same items. 


This percentage increase is then applied 
to the farm prices of the 1909-14 period 
in order to determine the prices for 
today. The process is gone through each 
month, ~ 

The labor cost issue. The change 
which Congress now proposes to make 
in the definition of parity is to add farm 
labor costs to the other items that go 
intc the determination of parity prices. 
When parity prices were figured in 1937 
and 1938 the farmer's labor costs were 
not included. If they had been, parity 
poe would: have been lower, for farm 
abor costs were lower in those years 
than they had been in the 1909-14 base 
period. 

Today farm labor costs more than it 
did in 1909-14, If the cost of the work 
done by “hired hands, the family, and 
the farmer himself are included, parity 
will be boosted 12 per cent. 





Pope Pius Recelves 
President's Envoy 


Myron C. Taylor, President Roose- 
velt’s personal envoy to the Vatican, has 
had two long audiences with Pope Pius 
XH within four days. 

The subject of the talks between the 
Pontiff and Mr. Taylor was a secret. Mr. 
Taylor delivered a message from the 
President. The Pope usually receives_ 
diplomats when they arrive in Vatican 
City, and again before they leave. 

Vatican policy. A clue to the Vatican’s 
poly in international affairs was seen 

y some observers in a series of articles 
recently published in the Osservatore 
Romano, the Vatican newspaper. The 
articles dealt with the principles that 
should underlie a “real new order” in 
the world. One article was critical of 
the policy followéd by Germany, ai- 
though it did not mention that country 
by name. 

“It can be said without fear of con- 
tradiction,” the writer declared, “that 
the golden era when conquest paid is 
gone forever.. For conquest today is 
translated into irreparable loss to the 
general community and never compen- 
sates the victor for the sacrifices that the 
war cost him.” 

New diplomatic relations. The Vatican 
has recently established diplomatic re- 
lations with both Japan and China. The 
first Japanese Minister to the Holy See, 
Ken Harada, arrived in Rome recently. 

The Holy See has accepted the pro- 
posal of thé Chinese Government that 
envoys be exchanged, but Chiang Kai- 
shek has not yet named his representa- 
tive. The Vatican has had an Apostolic 
Delegate, Archbishop Monsignor Mario 
Zanin, in China since 1934. 
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The japanese are in Singapore, the 
Andaman Islands and Burma. i 
means that they are in a position to 
strike at India. 

A land attack would be difficult. On 
the north are the mighty Himalayas. 
And there are formidable mountain 
barriers between India and Burma (ex- 
~ cept for a narrow strip along the coast). 

The jungle-wise Japanese might get 
across these barriers. But they would 
be more likely to strike at India’s 7,000- 
‘mile coastline by sea and air from the 
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THREAT AGAINST INDIA 


Bay of Bengal. They could cripple In- 

dia without conquering the whole coun- 

try. A small area in the northwest, just 
the Burmese border, is the war- 
heart of India. 

Here are the Assam airfields, termini 
of Allied sw lines to China. Cal- 
cutta is the _industrial.center of 
the country. Only 150 miles from Cal- 
cutta is India’s principal heavy indus- 





try, the Tata steel and iron works. 
There is also a possible German 
threat from the west—the other arm of 
the giant Axis pincer. If the Nazis 
succeed in driving into the Mid- 
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International News Photo ~ 


In Khyber Pass region, between In- 
dia and Afghanistan, lookout-towers 
such as this are manned constantly. 


HE conquests of the Japanese in 
the Pacific and in- southwestern 
Asia have brought them to the 

eastern frontier of- India, That country 

is the land bridge between the Middle 

East and the Far East. Across it run the 

principal supply routes from Great 

Britain and the United States to China. 

It is a valuable source of raw ma- 

terial for the Allied forces in the Mid- 

dle East. India has become the key- 

stone of the Allied defenses in the 

Indian Ocean. . 

But it is an insecure keystone. Within 
the borders of India is confusion. 
The energies which should ‘be devoted 
to building up the country’s defenses 
are being wasted in quarrels among the 
various groups which make up the In- 


dian people, and between the Indians — 
and the British who rule the country. - 


India is as large as the continent of 
Europe without Russia. Its 389 million 


people are divided into many different. 


races and religions. There are 256 mil- 
lion Hindus (including 40 million Un- 
touchables), 88 million Moslems, 6 
million Christians, nearly 6 million 
Sikhs, and 383 million members of 
smaller groups. 

Politically, India is divided among 


, ~ Three Lions 
Indian soldiers learn to use machine 
gun. Army has more than 1,550,- 
000 men, all volunteers. Indians 
have fought overseas with British. 
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WORLD PROBLEMS 


INDIA 


India, problem child of British Empire, demands 
- independence as price of cooperation in conflict 


‘the 11 Provinces of British India, which ' 


are ruled by the British Government, 
and 562 Indian States governed by na- 
tive Princes who are closely allied with 
the British. The native States cover two- 
fifths of India’s area, and have one- 
quarter of its total population. 

The making of cotton textiles is India’s 
largest industry. Since the war has closed 
Mediterranean supply routes, the Brit- 
ish have been bs 4 strenuous efforts 
to build up other industries in the 
country. Their object is to make India 
the chief source of supply for the area 
east of Suez. : . 


madisstebiel India 


India has simportant mineral re- 
sources upon which to build an arms 
industry. Thirty million tons of coal, 
and 2,700,000 tons of iron, are pro- 
duced ‘every year.-One third of the 
world’s supply of manganese and three 
quarters of its mica come from India. 
There are also stores-of chromite, ilme- 
niteand bauxite. 

Great strides have been made in ex- 
—- Indian industry. Pig iron pro- 

luction rose from 1,785,000 tons in 
1939 to about 2 million tons in 1941, 
and steel production increased frow 
867,000 tons in 1939 to 1,250,000 tons 
in 1942. The Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany has begun producing armor plate, 
and from other factories come field 
guns, mines, bombs and depth charges. 
A heavy chemical industry is being de- 
videped: 

Despite this progress, India is still in- 
dustrially backward. Only one per cent 
of the world’s steel is produced here. 
Special quality steel must still be im- 





ed,~as- must’ all the internal com- 
ustion engines needed for planes and 
tanks. Indian imdustry ig handicapped 
by shortages of machine tools, electric 
power and skilled labor. 


The Political Problem 


The critical problem of India is not 
economic but political. Two questions 
will pose the problem: (1) Is India 
to remain under British rule, or to be- 
come an independent country? (2) If 
the latter, when is freedom to be 
granted and under what conditions? 
Let us consider each of these questions. 

Is India to remain under British rule 
or to become an independent country? 
There is no real disagreement over this 
question. India has been moving slowly 
toward self-government for many years. 

At the end of World War I, India 
had contributed more than 1,300,000 
men, and over $600 million to the Brit- 
ish cause. In recognition of this, and in 
response to increasing demands by In- 
dian nationalists for self-government, 
the British Parliament passed a Govern- 
ment of India Act in 1919. This pro- 
vided for continued British control over 
the central government of British India, 
but gave the Indians a small measure of 
self-government in the provinces. 

This was far less than the nationalist 
leaders had hoped for, and they con- 
tinued to agitate. 

A new Government of India Act was 
passed in 1935. This measure offered 
the Indians almost complete control 
over the provincial governments. And 
it proposed to set up an All-India Fed- 
eration which would include both Brit- 
ish India and the Indian States. The 
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. Federation would be perio self-gov- 


erning, but the British Viceroy would 
have the last word on matters of peace 
and order, finance, minority rights, de- 
fense and foreign affairs. 

From 1987 until the outbreak of 
war, the system of provincial self-gov- 
ernment worked quite smoothly. The 
Federation was turned down by the In- 
dians, however, and the British con- 
tinued to operate the central govern- 
ment. 

Deadlock in Time of Crisis 


The outbreak of war brought a new 
crisis in India. On September 3, 1939, 
the Viceroy announced that India as 
well as England was at war. He had 
not consulted the Indians before tak- 
ing this step and they protested im- 
mediately. They wanted to know just 
what the future of India was to be be- 
fore they cooperated in the war effort. 
The British made some vague promises 
but the Indians were not satisfied. Sev- 
eral provincial governments resigned, 
and the leaders of the chief Indian 
parties refused to have any part of the 
war. 

This deadlock lasted until the spring 
of 1942. By this time the Japanese 
were getting close to the borders of 
India. So the British made another 
effort. They sent Sir Stafford Cripps to 
India with the most definite and far- 
reaching proposals that Britain had ever 
made. 


After the war, the proposals stated, 
there would be created an Indian Union 
which would have all the rights and 
privileges of a dominion such as Canada 
or Australia. This would include the 


British Press Service 
Photo shows tow of furnaces in hot mill of tinplate plant. India, whose 
industry has grown rapidly in last 20 years, is now one of world’s eight 
leading industrial countries, has largest steel plant in British Empire. 


right to withdraw altogether from the 
British Empire if they wished to do so. 

Immediately at the end of the war 
the Indians would elect a constitution- 
making body, and the British would 
5a any constitution which might be 
decided upon. Two conditions were at- 
tached to the proposal: Any Province 
which wanted to stay out of the Union 
must be permitted to do so; and racial 
and religious minorities must be pro- 
tected. The native Princes would de- 
cide for themselves whether or not to 
join the Union. These proposals, too, 
were rejected. 

This brings us to the second of the 
——— with which we began this 

iscussion. If India is to receive its 
freedom, when is it to be granted and 
under what conditions P 


India’s Point of View— 

The: first of the major parties con- 
cerned is the British Empire. The Brit- 
ish say in effect: “Yes, we conquered 
India by force. But that was long ago, 
in an age of conquest. In the years 
that have passed since then, we have 
brought peace and the benefits of West- 
ern civilization to India. We taught the 
Indians the meaning of the freedom and 
democracy which they are demanding. 
Now, we are willing to get out. But 
first we have got to win the war. And 
we want to be sure that minority groups 
in India get a square deal. So we ask 
the Indians to let us continue to run 
“er until the war is over.” — 

e loudest objection to this point 
of view comes from the Congress party, 
which is the most sch gn? i 
organized political party in India. Mo- 


WORLD PROBLEMS 


handas K. Gandhi and Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru are its leaders. The Congress 
party is composed chiefly of Hindus. It 
about 5 million members. 
“The British are conquerors. and 
tyrants,” say the followers. 


“They have exploited India for their 


own profit. But now the age of im- 
ism is past and it is time they 
‘ot out. The United Nations claim to 
Be fighting for every nation’s right to in- 
dependence and self-government. That 
is all we want. But we want it now, and 
not in some indefinite future after the 
war is over. We are willing to cooperate 
with the British in the defense of India. 
But we will do so only as a free peo- 
ple. As for the rights of minorities, we 
can settle that among ourselves. The 
proposal to allow States and Provinces 
to stay out of the Union if they choose 
would make it impossible to create a 
united nation.” 

The largest minority organization, the 
Moslem League, led by Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, disagrees with the Congress 
point of view. , 

“We, too, want the British to go,” 
say the Moslems. “But we see no point 
in semanas British rule for Hindu 
rule. We~have as much right to self- 
government as the Hindus have. We 
want to form our own nation of Pakis- 
tan, composed of the provinces in 
which Moslems form a majority.” 

Finally, there are the native princes, 
who are one of the greatest stumbling 
blocks in the development of a free and 
united-India. They insist that their in- 
terests must be protected in any scheme 
which may be drawn up. ’ 

It was these clashing views, then, 
which led to the rejection of the Brit- 
ish proposals. Since they were turned 
down the situation has me wrose. 

Campaign of Civil Disobedience 

On July 14, the Congress pa 
segs Gandhi's me ly 8 a il 
paign of “mass civil disobedience” to 
compel the British to grant India in- 
dependence immediately and without 
qualification. 

The campaign was supposed to be 
“non-violent,” but violence broke out 
immediately. The British promptly ar- 
rested the Congress leaders, including 
Gandhi and Nehru, and thousands of 
their followers. Hundreds of persons 
have been killed in riots, workers have 
gone on strike and Congress: business- 
men have closed down their shops and 
factories. There has also been a good 
deal of sabotage. 

Instead of uniting in the face of the 
Japanese threat, the people of India are 
torn aw by dissension. Distrust and 
misunderstanding are the fifth celum- 
nists which are weakening the defenses 
oa vital sector of the world battle- 

t. ' 
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HIS week let me tell you about 
the military strategy of the 
United Nations as viewed cre 
Washington. I want to give you an idea 
of what the Allied High Command is 
up to in terms of the global war we 
are fighting. 

First let us make a few things clear. 
I do not know, any more than any other 
private citizen (and could not tell you 
if I did know), what military moves are 
being sequen 

So, us start with the understand- 
ing that no one, outside of the Presi- 
dent, Churchill, Stalin and the top mili- 
tary and naval leaders of these Big 
Three Nations, actually knows what's 
being ae All we can do is to sur- 
mise probabilities as expertly as 
possible. y 

Then, another thing thet is necessary 
to realize is that strategy is not a neatly 
packaged blueprint, drawn up in ad- 
vance and followed to the letter as an 
architect's plans are follgwed. Strategy 
is a dynamic, shifting, advancing and 
retreating thing. Today’s events may de- 
termine tomorrow’s strategy. 

In September, 1939, when the war 
started, ‘the strategy of the Allies was to 
play a waiting game. The British fleet 
would draw a strangling cord around 
landlocked Germany. The British block-- 
ade would eventually win the war—as 
it won World War I. But. when Hitler 
refused to play according to the rules, 
when he smashed through the Low- 
lands in May, 1940, and thence into 
France, the strategy of the Maginot line 
was scrapped. 

A new strategy had to be solved— 
and it took time. With France lost, and 
the entire C@ntinent at Hitler’s mercy, 
Britain played for that needed time. 

Suddenly in June of Jast year the un- 
expected happened. Hitler invaded Rus- 
sia—the greatest strategic blunder he 
could have possibly committed. He 
counted on a swift ninety-day victory. 

Instead, when October came, the 
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Russian lines, retreating to the very 
gates of Moscow and of Leningrad, stift- 
ened. The retreat became a counterat- 
tack, and all through the bitter winter 
Hitler saw his army depieted. 

Meanwhile, we entered the war 
through the “back door,” as some ob- 
servers called it. Pearl Harbor brought 
us out shooting from our doorsteps in 
the Pacific. As 1942 dawned, the war 
had literally become global in its scope. 

Now, with that background let us 
examine the strategy of the war in these 
opening months of its fourth year. Let 
us try to put ourselves in the positions 
of the President, of Mr. Churchill, . of 
Mr. Stalin, and see what lies ahead. 

The destruction of Hitler and of the 
Nazi armies is the D pn objective. 
Japan is important and is not being ig- 
nored. But the main’ strategy- must be 
directed to ‘crushing Hitler on the Con-+ 
tinent of Europe. Here is where a uni- 
fied command is imperatively impor- 
tant. 

‘It’s all one war and against one 
enemy. Unfortunately, there are the in- 
evitable confusions and lack of .com- 
plete unity that such widely different 
mations as capitalistic Britain on the 
one hand, and communistic Russia on 
the other, are bound to create. Chur- 
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chill and Stalin have recently conferred 
on strategy. Stalin wants the Second 
Front and wants it now. Churchill, who 
is acting in close concert-with President 
Roosevelt in all his policies, has been 
reluctant to take foolhardy risks. . 

The Russian armies and the Russian 
people are bearing the physical brunt 
of the war this year. They are fighting 
gallantly. Behind the scenes, the prepa- 
rations for a Second Front are moving 
steadily ahead. Willow Run, Detroit, 
and all the other American war industry 


_ centers are tearing to the rescue of Rus- 


sia. But it al] takes time—and patience is 
difficult. 

Thus we stand on the threshold of a 
new major development—the time when 
the United Nations will actually take 
the offensive on land, in the air and on 
the sea. Already, the RAF has command 
of the air over western Europe, and over 
Egypt, where Rommel’s men are licking 
their wounds. 

American soldiers are moving toward 
every major front. Our air force will be 
laying its eggs over Hitler’s Russian lines 
this winter. Our tanks will be on the Con- 
tinent in the vanguard of thé Second 
Front when it comes. Our infantry will 
be a moving wedge of manpower where 
it is needed most. 

What can be said without partisan 
criticism of Mr. Roosevelt is that he 
does not delegate authority easily. The 
same is true of Mr. Churchil:. That is 
one of the major reasons why the total 
war effort has not to date been put 
under a unified command, headed by a 
single man. 

Most Washington observers believe 
this should have been done before to- 
day. They believe it must soon be done 
if the war is not to drag on longer than 
is militarily neCessary. 

I share this view and furthermore be- 
lieve that we shall see a close approxi- 
mation—it won't be complete—of unified 
command with the announcement of 
the opening of the Second Front. 


President Roosevelt with members of 
Pacific War Council. Left to right: Sir 
Owen Dixon, Australia; Leighton McCarthy, 
Canada; Walter Nash, New Zealand; Lord Hali- 
8x, Great Britain; Dr. T. V. Soong, China; Dr. 
‘A. Loudon, Netherlands; Manue! Quezon, Philip- 
pine Commonwealth. 
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SUPPLY OF 
CIVILIAN 6000S 


1942 national income 
Personal taxes and ‘savings 


Balance left for i 
Seovly of chellion ond 
Excess purchasing power 


around) $117 billion 
‘ as billion 
billion 
billion 


17 billion 











Civil War, the S -American War, 
and World War I all added together. 
But World War II will cost us more 
than that if we lose it. 

Taxpayers have not yet shouldered 
a very heavy burden of World War II 
costs. The House of Representatives’ 
version of the tax bill, which was passed 
on July 20, increased taxes on individual 
taxpayers and pes ea to $6,271,- 
000,000. This would bring to $24,000,- 
000,000 the amount of money collected 
by the Treasury next year. 

The Senate Finance Committee's ver- 
sion of the tax bill, which is now being 
debated in the Senate, increases the 
revenue of the House bill by about 
$2,000;000,000. This would inorease 
total Treasury collections to $25,500,- 
000,000. Even this record-breaking tax 
bill would raise only one-fourth of the 
money needed for the war in 1943. The 
rest of the money would have to be 


| OUR DOUBLE-PURPOSE 


TAX BILL 


It must help finance the 
costliest of all wars and 
check the forces of inflation 


seven months on the largest tax » 


Caen has been working 


bill in the nation’s history. This 
money-raising measure will serve to: 
(1) raise some of the one hundred bil- 
lion dollars which the Government will 
spend on the war in 1943, and (2) help 
reduce the danger of inflation by cutting 
the purchasing power of a nation that 
has more money to spend than there 
are goods to spend it on. 

We will spend more money on World 
War II than has ever been spent by any 
nation at any time. Already our spend- 
ing program calls for more money than 
the Treasury spent for all purposes from 
the time George Washington was in- 
augurated until Pear) Harbor. 

From 1789 to December 7, 1941, the 
Treasury paid out $197,180,000,000. 
American war appropriations since June, 
1940, amount to more ‘than $230,000,- 
000,000, and may rise to $350,000,000,- 
000 before the Axis is defeated. During 
President Washington's Administration, 
the Treasury spent a little more than 
$5,000,000 a year. Today the Treasury 
is spending double that amount, for the 
war alone, every hour of the day and 
night, weekdays and Sundays. 

One year of World War II will cogt 
us more, for only the Army, than did 
the War of 1812, the Mexican War, the 
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raised by the sale of War Bonds and 
Stamps to banks and individuals. 

We do not have to pay for the war 
out of this year’s or next year’s taxes. 
The war can be paid for possibly in the 
next 50 years or so. But the cost of the 
war to every person and to the Govern- 
ment will be tremendously increased if 
we don’t do something about inflation 
right now. This is our new tax 
bill is considered more important as an 
anti-inflation measure than as a money- 


ee 
In message to Congress, 


President Roosevelt urged Congress to 


act to halt the inflationary rise 
in the cost of living. He pointed out that 
taxation is one of our strongest weapons 
against inflation. (See Schol., Sept. 21- 
26, 1942, page 8.) He explained that 
war production reduces the supply of 
civilian goods in the stores, but in- 
creases earnings (and purchasing 
power) of civilians. Increased civilian 
demand for a declining supply of goods 
will cause prices to rise tapidly. 

Price ceilings and rationing of scarce 
goods can help or prices from rising. 
But if civilians still have a lot of extra 
cash to spend, “Black Markets” will 
spring up to sell them goods in violation 
of price ceilings and rationing. rules. 
Therefore, the only way to head off in- 
flation and “Black Markets” is to put 
heavy taxes on the extra cash (excess 
a Bra power) that civilians have. 
Heavy taxes will cut purchasitig power 
and bring the poral for scarce goods 
down to the supply. As we discuss the 
new tax bill, keep this vital question in 
mind: How aay Se this bill gq toward 
reducing the excess purchasing power 
of civilians? 


How Income Taxes Will Work 


Under the 1941 income tax law only 
23,000,000 persons had to file returns. 
A single person paid no income tax un- 
less his yearly income was more than 
$750. Married persons had a personal 
exemption of $1,500, plus an allowance 
of $400 for each dependent child or 
older mn unable to work. 

The Senate tax bill increases the num- 
ber of income taxpayers to -43,000,000 
by reducing the above exemptions. Per- 
sonal exemptions were cut to $500 for 
single persons, and $1 for married 
persons, with an allowance of $300 for 
each dependent. 

In addition, the Senate bill levies a 
five per cent “Victory Tax” on all per- 
sons making more than $12 a week 
($624 a year). This tax would be with- 
held by employers from worker's week- 
ly or monthly pay check. If single, a 
person would get back 25 per cent of 
the “Victory Tax” after war ends. 
If married, a person would get back 40 
per cent, plus two per cent for each 
dependent child. ck 

The Senate bill increases income taxes 
by 100 per cent. And when the “Victory 
Tax” is added to the income tax. the 
burden of each taxpayer begins to get 
heavy. Under the present income tax 
law a single earning $1,000 pays 
$21. The Senate tax bill would raise it 
to $92. The tax of a single person earn- 
ing $2,500 would jump from, $165 to 
$461, so on until a earning 
more than $5,000,000 a year would pay 
a tax rate of 88 per cent. Married per- 
sons also much higher taxes. 
tax on a $ income would rise from 
$90 to $288. On an income of $4,000, 
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the rate would go from $249 to $686. 

Because of the greatly increased in- 
come taxes, Treasury experts had urged 
Congress to do something about chang- 
ing the system of collecting income 
taxes. At present a person will not begin 
payments on his 1942 income until 
March, 1943—three months after the 
end of the year in which the money was 
earned. ‘A person who earned a large 
income in 1942, but earns a smaller one 
in 1943, will have difficulty paying the 
- higher income tax. Many soldiers are in 
that situation. Tax experts said it would 
be better to put income tax collections 
on a pay-as-you-earn basis, instead of 
the present you-owe-the-Treasury basis. 


How Pay-as-You-Earn Taxes Work 

The House tax bill made a sited 
& pay-as-you-earn system. It p 
to pees ‘n January, 1948, with a five 

cent withholding tax to be collected 
hice a er's wages. The five per 
cent hanes 2 have been applied to a 
person’s 1943 income tax due in 1944. 

The House withholding tax was re- 
jected by the Senate Finarice Commit- 
tee because it placed on taxpayers the 
burden of 1942 and 1948 taxes 
in the same . Another pay-as-you- 

0 proposal aang then presented to the 
nate Committee by Beardsley Ruml, 
treasurer of R. H. Macy & Co.; and 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 

Ruml p that the Treasury 
should apply 1941 income tax payments 
to Wa tae Gieed a: 1068 taceiate und 
then start 1948 afresh on a pay-as-you- 


ge basis. The. 1942 income tax would 

i . Over the years the Treasury 
would lose a yeat’s taxes out of every- 
one’s life, when existing taxpayers die. 
But it was argued that the nation’s tax- 
age would be paying while they had 

 money—and everybody’s mind would 
be easier. 

The Senate Finance Committee 
turned down the Ruml plan because it 
tended to favor those who made big 
incomes in 1941 and small incomes in 
1942. The Treasury then asked the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee to adopt sev- 
eral other plans for a pay-as-you-earn 
system, similar to the House withhold- 
ing tax. But the Committee rejected all 
pay-as-you-earn plans and approved the 
“Victory Tax.” If finally approved by 
Congress, this tax will be collected from 
a pefson’s income as he earns it. But the 
tax will not be applied to his next year’s 
income tax. Unless the Senate tax bill is 
changed during debate in the Senate 
and conferences with the House, all in- 
come taxes will remain on the present 
basis of paying one year's taxes the 
next year. 


Sales Tax versus Spendings Tax 


The five per cent “Victory Tax” on 
all incomes over $624 annuaily assures 
that most people will contribute some- 
thing to-war costs. But many members 
of Congress believe that additional taxes 
must be levied on low income groups 
to pay for the war and cut excess pur- 
chasing power, which threatens to bring 
inflation. They argue that a sales tax 
on all purchases made at stores would 
bring in several billion dollars and also 
serve to reduce civilian spending. 

The sales tax is duipesed by the Treas- 
ury and by labor unions as unfair be- 
cause it hits the poor man harder than 
the rich one. Instead of a sales tax, the 
Treasury proposed that the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee approve a new spend- 
ings tax. 

Under this plan all individuals except 
those with very low incomes would be 
required to turn over to the Treasury 
10 per cent of the amount they spend 
yearly. Married persons with no. chil- 
dren would be exempt from this tax only 
if their income were less than $1,000 a 
year. Married with two children 
would be exempt only if their income 
were less than $1,500, and a single per- 
son would be exempt only if his income 
were less than $500 a year. This 10 per 
cent contribution (totaling $4,500,000,- 
000) would, however, be returned to 


the taxpayers. after the war, when we . 


can once again use our factories to turn 


" out civilian goods.. 


In addition, the spendings tax plan 


gs surtax which would 
ly as a person’s total 
increased: The surtax, the 


calls for a 
increase 
Treasury said, would also serve to re- 
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duce spending and encourage people 
to invest more money in War Bonds. 


Contrasting the spendings tax with 
the sales tax, the Treasury said that the 
s gs tax completely exempted in- 

ividuals with a low standard of living, 
something that the sales tax could not 
easily do, But the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee rejected the spendings tax as too 
complicated. Supporters of a sales tax 
also argued that the. spendings tax 
would hit middle and high income 
groups harder, since personal exemp- 
tions would relieve largely those in. the 
lower income brackets. They insisted 
that the major rise in incomes in the 
last two years has been mainly in the 
lower income brackets. Therefore they 
concluded that only a sales tax could 


_reach these lower brackets. < 


Forced Savings Plan 


Following rejection of the spendings 
tax plan, the Tr urged the House 
and Senate to set up a committee to 
study the problem of “forced savings.” 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthak 
agreed that the Senate’s “Victory Tax” 
was in part a forced savings plan, but 
he pointed out that it “did not do the 
job completely.” He said that sales of 
War Bonds to individvals had lagged 
behind the goal of $12,000,000,000 a 
year. This means, he added, that a 
“forced savings” plan is needed to drain 
more money into the Treasury and re- 
duce the excess purchasing power of 
civilians. ; 

A House-Senate committee on forced 
savings has agreed to study this problem 
and report by December 1. Under a 
forced savings plan, employers would 
withhold seta 10 per cent of a 
worker’s pay. The amount withheld 
would be invested in War Bonds pay- 
able to the taxpayer after the war ends. 

What about income taxes on cor- 
porations? The Senate bill is easier on 
corporations than the House measure. 
Business spokesmen argued that the 
House taxes would cause “corporations 
to die like flies after the war.” They said 
the high tax rate on normal income and 
excess war profits would leave corpora- 
tions with no cash reserve for a post- 
war switch to civilian production. The 
Senate Finance Committee agreed. It 
cut the corporation tax burden by 40 
per cent, and provided that 10 per cent 
of the excess profits tax on corporations 
should be returned after the war. 

In addition, the Senate Committee 
approved higher excise taxes on liquor, 
beer, wines, cigarettes, cigars, lubricat- 
ing oil, Bagge angry apparatus, train, 
bus, and airplane fares. These excise 
taxes are expected to be approved with- 
out much change. But House-Senate 
disagreement over the other tax plans 
may delay the passage of the 1942 tax 
bill for several months. 








HAT YOU CAN DO 
FOR YOUR COUNTRY 





ODAY’S the day! The National 
Teco Salvage Campaign gets 
under way today, never to stop 
until the war is won! Special em- 
phasis in the next two weeks will be 
put on the collection of metal, par- 
‘ticularly iron and steel scrap. But 
America will continue “scrapping” 
its rubber, rags, fats, and other 
scarce essential materials as long as 
there’s need for them. 
We are supposing that your school 














salvage organization has been set up 
along the lines laid down in last 
week’s issue. From now on, the prob- 
“lem is to know what’s needed and 
find it. We therefore present here a 
list of items for’ which to make a 
systematic search, prepared by the 
American Industries Salvage Com- 
mittee and the War Production 
Board: 

Beds Metal refrigerators 
Springs Radiators 

Stoves, furnaces Washing machines 
Skid chains Kitchen sinks 
Bathtubs Ash cans 
Lawnmowers Sewing machines 
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Pails, iron or tin Hinges ° 
Iron, brass or lead Glass jar tops 

pi Metal screens 
Garden tools Clocks 
Wire screens Batteries and 
Auto tools and doorbells 

parts Curtain rods 
Boilers Lighting fixtures 
Skates, ice or roller Furnace grates 
Metal toys Lamp bulbs 
Metal fences Pokers, andirons, 
Wire, all kinds etc. 
Pots and pans Golf clubs 
Scissors and’ knives Plant stands 
Electric motors Washboards 
Electric fans Metal clothes 
Nuts and bolts hangers 
Screws and nails = Farm tools and 
Wash tubs (metal) machinery 
Filing cabinets Flatirons or elec- 

(metal) tric irons 

Don’t assume that other metal ob- 
jects not on this list are not usable. 
If you have any doubts, put it in 
anyway, and let the scrap reclaimers 
decide. Some of these things .may 
seem small, but all of them are use- 
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peepee is our Number 1 job right now. But, important as it is, 
it is only one of the many important war activities which high 
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-ON YOUR METAL! 


ful. The following table of equiva- 
lents shows roughly the amount of 
scrap required to produce the steel 
in the military equipment men- 
tioned. . 

One flatiron equals 2 steel helmets 
or 80 hand grenades. 

One electric iron equals 5 37-mm. 
anti-aircraft shells. 

One kitchen stove equals ‘10 four- 
inch shells. 

75 sets of skid’ chains equals one 
16-inch projectile. 














Five bathtubs equals oné %-ton 
truck. 

One lawnmower equals 6 three- 
inch shells. 

One set of golf clubs equals one 
.30 caliber machine gun. . 

61 refrigerators equals one. light 
tank. - 

175 kitchen sinks equals one me- 
dium tank. 

One large ashcan equals two .30 
caliber rifles 


111 garbage pails equals one 75- 


mm. howitzer. 
One wash pail equals 3 bayonets. 
One old fe equals 100 armor- 
piercing projectiles (75-mm.). 
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One tractor equals 580 machine 
guns of .30 caliber. 

One disc harrow equals/10 anti- 
aircraft detectors. 

Five hayrackers equals one ar- 
mored scout car. 

One old automobile averaging 
1,500 Ibs. steel equals three 2,000-Ib. 
“block busters.” 


school students are engaged in. Scholastic announced last week the 
organization of the High School Victory Corps, a national voluntary 
body for senior high students, sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education, the Army, the Navy, and other government and civic 
,agencies. President Roosevelt has called upon all students, both boys 
and girls, to join the Corps and find their niche in its five-fold pro- 
gram of training and activity for patriotic service: (1) Air Service 
Division; (2) Land Service Division; (3) Sea Service Division; (4) 
Production Service Division; and (5) Community Service Division. 
A regular radio series to be known as the Victory Corps Hour 
will begin next Tuesday, October 13, from 2:30 to 3:00 P.M., EWT, 
Blue Network of NBC. Ask your school officials to tune ‘in for it. 
In the near future Scholastic, as one of the official high school 
student publications of the Corps, will publish further details and 
news of schools where the Corps is in operation. Watch for it. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


AND THE WAR 


THE DIPLOMATIC FRONT 


- TNustrated London News. The Pageant of America. Yale University Press 


tion has been more criticized— 

especially by liberals—than the 
State Department’s conduct of diplo- 
macy. That diplomacy has sometimes 
been labeled “appeasement,” and there 
are many who feel that a different pol- 
icy toward Vichy France and toward 
Spain, would insure speedier victory for 
our side. 

Everything that has. been said, on 
this page, about democratic control of 
major objectives and admin- 
istrative direction of detailed policies 
is peculiarly applicable to the diplo- 
matic field. In no realm is it more im- 
portant to have fundamental objectives 
and policies determined by public opin- 
ion, in none should public opinion be 
more self-restrained with respect to ad- 
ministration. 

This is not only because .diplomacy 
is one of the most complex and the 
most delicate of all fields of operation. 
It is because, as our own history abun- 
dantly reveals, foreign relations are so 
easily taken advantage of by politicians 
and pressure grqups. Few politicians 
are so reckless, few pressure groups so 
bold, as to make selfish use of military 
operations. Political attacks on domestic 
issues are relatively easy to meet in a 
democratic system. 

But in the realm of foreign relations 
the whole thing is more dangerous. 
Thus criticism of our own administra- 
tion can be met by counter-argument; 
but criticism of Great Britain or our 
other Allies cannot be answered so 
readily and is sure to damage the 
frien relations’ between the two 
countries. 

Public pressure to change, let us say, 
a tax policy is a normal part of demo- 
cratic and can do no harm. 
But pressure to change, let us’ say, our 


Ni: ASPECT of this Administra- 


‘moment, and prepared to justi 


U.S. ship San Jacinto, commanded 
by Captain Wilkes, stopping British 
ship Trent to take Mason and Slidell. 


relations with France, is not subject to 
similar controls. If the pressure is strong 
enough, the change may -be forced, but 
there is no way for public opinion to 
control the consequences of that change. 

Brief reference to our own history 
will reinforce this observation. Early in 
our Civil War Captain Wilkes of the 
U. S. Navy, intercepted the British ves- 
sel, the Trent, and removed from her 
two Confederate commissioners, Mason 
and Slidell, on their way to England for 
a diplomatic mission. This bold action- 
was received with enthusiasm by the 
American public. 

When Britain (quite properly, as in- 

ternational law then stood) demanded 
an apology and restoration of the cap- 
tured men, American public opinion 
was outraged. If Britain took that atti- 
tude, then she was against us. Let her 
do her worst—so ran the popular argu- 
ment—we could lick the Confederacy 
and Britain, too. Even Secretary of 
State Seward was carried. away, for the 
Wilkes. 
In England, too, there was a wave of 
chauvinism, a demand for war on the 
United States. ; 
_ Eprtunately wiser counsels prevailed. 
Lincoln knew that the United States was 
in no position to fight Britain, or even 
to incur her ill-will. The British govern- 
ment, and especially Queen ‘Victoria 
and her Prince Consort, did not wish to 
be maneuvered into a position of fight- 
ing on the side of slavery. Seward in due 
time apologized and made amends; the 
incident blew over, and Britain re- 
mained neutral during the conflict. 

An incident during the Wilson ad- 
ministration illustrates the same moral. 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History, Columbia University 


When the Panama Canal was opened 
United States authorities permitted 
American ships to use it free, while the 
ships of Great Britain and other nations 
paid tolls. But an earlier treaty with 
Britain—a treaty whereby Britain had 
generously sufrendered her own claims 
to the Isthmus—guaranteed that the 
ships of both nations should be treated 
equally. 

American politicians made capital by 
“twisting the. lion’s tail.” Why should 
we back down on this matter? It was our 
canal, we had built it, we had the right 
to make such terms as we saw fit to 
make. 

Actually the situation was a very 
delicate one. For at this very time Presi- 
dent Wilson was trying to win support 
at home and abroad for his Mexican 
policy. It was all-important that Britain 
cooperate with him in that policy, and 
he knew it. But the American public 
didn’t know it, and even if it had, it 
might not have understood or sympa- 
thized. 

Wilson — personally before 
Congress and told it that unless it 
backed down on the Panama Canal tolls 
question, “I shall not know how to deal 
with other matters of even greater deli- 
cacy and nearer consequence.” Grudg- 
ingly Congress gave in. Britain, gratified 
by this, willingly agreed to cooperate 
on the Mexican policy. 

A hundred similar incidents could be 
found. in American history alone, and 
all point to the same conclusion. Yet I 
would not be misunderstood. In a de- 
mocracy public opinion must be con- 
stantly vigilant on foreign as on do- 
mestic policy, and must perform its dual 
function of setting fundamental objec- 
tives and criticizing operations. 

All this is proper. And it is proper, 
too, for the public to ask questions about 
the actual conduct of foreign relations— 
about British policy in India, about re- ' 
lations with Russia, about relations with 
Vichy and Spain. But it is dangerous if 
irresponsible pressure groups should 
undertake to Jictate operations whose ~ 
nature they do not understand and 
whose consequences they cannot fore- 
see. These are better left in the hands 
of the experts. 

If, in the end, the experts blunder, 
or if their policies do not bring the ex- 
pected results, then they can be , 
changed. In a democracy no administra- 
tion can long resist general public pres- 
a ~ a change in the cabinet or in 

e policy of a de ent. And no 
administgation is 00 from defeat at 
the polls. 











FORUM OF THE FUTURE 


MERICA is fighting tor 
A its life—along with al- 
most all the other remaining 
free nations of the world. 
We've got to win the war, to 
have a tolerable or hopeful 
future. 

At the same time, the ma- 
jority of thoughtful citizens 
realize that we must also 
“win the peace.” This some- 
what vague phrase keeps 
cropping up in all discussions 
of the Sate As commonly 
used by the many leaders of 
the United Nations who have recently made addresses 
on the subject, it means the establishment of some kind 
of world order after the war, more just, more stable, 
more universally prosperous, and more democratic than 
that of the 1920s. 

There are almost as many prescriptions for “the shape 
of things to come” in the post-war world as there are 
people to talk about them. Everybody wants to know 
and to believe in what we are fightirig for. Not only to 
attain unity in our objects and policies, but for the sake 
of our own self-education, we need full and free discus- 
sion of these important matters. From elder statesmen 
to high schoo] students, we must think things out and 
make up our minds. 

To help along this process, Scholastic has established 
this department known as “FORUM OF THE 
FUTURE.” Every month throughout this year we will 
publish discussions, debates, and documents on the 
subject: “What Kind of a World Will We Have After 
the War?” Some of these will deal with the political 
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and governmental of international organization. 
Others will take up the economic basis of future peace. 
Others again will deal with scientific, mechanical, and 
educational problems. 

For this first “Forum” we are privileged to present a 
Round Table discussion by nine distinguished scholars, 
officials, and publicists representing the United States, 
Latin~America, Europe, and the Far East. Seated 
around the table they are as follows: 1. Presiding as 
chairman, Dr. William Allan Neilson, former president 
of Smith College, and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace. 2. Dr. Frank Aydelotte, former president of 
Swarthmore College and director of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton University. 3. S. R. Chow, 
professor on Interhational Law at the National Wu-Han 
University, and member of the Legislative Council of 
China. 4. Pierre Cot, former Minister of Aviation, and 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs of France. 5. Dr. 
Clyde Eagleton, professor of International Law at New 
York University. 6. Mordecai Ezekiel, economic adviser 
to the U. S. Secretary of Agriculture. 7. John P. Lewis, 
managing editor of the newspaper PM. 8. Li Yu Ying, 
president of the National Chinese Academy. 9. Enrique 
de Lozada, professor of Political Science at Williams 
College. 

The subject ot this Round Table is the question: “Is 
planning for the future world order an essential wartime 
job and an aid to the war effort?” 

The discussion is one of a series organized by the 
Free World Association, and is reprinted and condensed 
trom the Free World magazine, by permission of the 
editors of that useful publication. It ‘vill ‘be followed 
at a later date by other round table discussions on the 
principles and methods of world reconstruction. 








COMING WORLD ORDER 


Wim A. Nietson: Gentlemen, it strategy of winning the war itself. It 


seems to me that there is a consider- 
able difference between the experts in 
political matters who have become thor- 
oughly aware of the need for discussion 
of the post-war world, and the great 
mass of the people who are still very far 


from being acutely aware of the neces- — 


sity for hard thinking on this subject. 
Therefore, I open this Round Table 
with the query: Is it our business, dur- 
ing the war, to plan for the future? 

Crype Eacueton: I think that it is 
decidedly our businéss now. The public 
needs to realize that the process of 
making the war, of reconstructing after 
the war, and of building a permanent 
world order, is a continuous process. 
+ For that reason, we should be studying 
ahead now. 

Moreover, a statement by the United 
States that it would be willing to par- 
ticipate in the building and mainte- 
nance of a permanent wofld order 
would be a very important part of the 


would encourage our friends in Europe 
and elsewhere. It would discourage our 
enemies, and perhaps shorten the war 
by months or years. It would build up 
national unity and morale of the United 
States. 

The tasks of reconstruction are sim- 
ply so enormous that we could not be: 
gin to solve them unless we plan ahead, 
establish the principles, set up agencies. 

The American people are already 
thinking that way. We have had 
speeches by Secretary Hull and Vice 
President Wallace, we have had Mr. 
Willkie and Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Dewey. All this indicates that we are 
thinking in the direction of a perma- 
nent world order. 

Dr. Nemson: Do you think that 
some people might be afraid that the 
introduction of issues of the post- 
war world would create division now? 

Joun P. Lewis: Whether we like it 
or not, planning for the future is an 


all-time job. Right now we are at war, 
and the kind of peace we win after the 
war is going to be determined by our 
thinking during the war. 

The socia! outlook with which we ap- 
proach the peace table is not going to 
be one whit broader than the social 
outlook we have achieved in the city 
of Detroit, in the United States, during 
the war. We are not going to make any 
gains at the peace table that we have 
not made beforehand in Chillicothe, 
Ohio. What I am trying to say is that 
I do not think any miracles can be 
achieved at the peace table. If our 
people at home have not grasped the 
idea of Henry Wallace’s “quart of milk 
per child per day” before the war ends, 
they certainly are not going to write a 
peace based on a quart of milk per 
child per day. 

Enrique pe Lozapa; The fact that 
we are thinking about the future is in 
itself a stimulus for a war effort, be- 
cause we are emphasizing a democratic 
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the fascist world eh the order that 
we are ing, will be imposed upon 
us, ‘Thscahae, the fighting epitt: & io- 
creased by knowing what we are fight- 
ing for. 

5 Fi Ezexie.: Of the four free- 
doms .that the President . mentioned, 
three of them are freedoms that democ- 
racies have always — But democ- 
racies have never really enjoyed free- 
dom from want, so there we are eg 
ing something we never had before. 

I am afraid that the great mass of 
people believe that after the war is over 
we will have a depression greater than 
any we have had before. If we could 
make them feel that the Government 
was sincerely determined and prepared 
to take the steps to prevent that depres- 
sion, | it ech g be a very real morale 
builder. 

Netmson: I should like to hear ftom 
outside the United States on this. 


New League of Nations 


S. R. Cuow: On the question of plan- 
ning now, I think that planning is a 
very slow and complicated process. It 
requires hard thinking. If controversies 
do arise, it is better that they arise now 
than to let them arise after the war. 
The United Nations are bound together 
and have got to be united to win the 
war, Once the war is over, I think dis- 
— could be brought about more 
easily by a controversy than now. 

De Lozapa: Planning the future is 
in my opinion part and parcel of the 
prosecution of the war. One of the 
organic weaknesses on the side of the 
United Nations is the fact that there is 
no unified planning which in itself 
would constitute the best bolstering of 
the morale of the ‘people. This is par- 
ticularly true in Latin America. 
. Frank AyDEtorte; I agree with this 

most emphatically. Indeed, I should say 
that. the organization of some kind . of 
association of nations to replace the 
League of Nations is in itself a wartime 
job. Steps taken now toward the forma- 
tion of such an organization would as- 


sist very greatly im winning the war as 
well as winning the peace.” 

The obvious nucleus for such an or- 
ae is the United Nations, but 

ere should be an open invitation to 
other countries which are now neutral 
to join. 

Nemson: Do you think this will in- 
clude present members of the League 
of Nations? 

AyvELoTTE:; I believe this to be true 
of a great many countries which are 
now maintaining their membership in 
the League of Nations. I should like to 


‘see the new organization work with the 


League, and the two groups should 
eventually be merged. At this moment 
there are probably some tasks con- 
nected with the planning of the peace 
which could be better done by the 
League of Nations because its technical 
organiZations are still intact. 

Nertson: What steps would you sug- 
gest in the formation of this new asso- 
ciation? 

AyDOLETTE: The leadership in a 
more close-knit and permanent organi- 
zation of the United Nations should, of 
course, be taken by the four strongest 
powers: China, Russia, Britain, and the 
United States. Pee 

Full account should be taken ot the 
experience of the League. The many 
good features of the League should be 
imitated and preserved, and its weak- 
nesses should as far as possible be 
avoided, Its greatest weakness, lack of 
armed force with which to deal prompt- 
ly with an aggressor, would in the very 
nature of things be avoided in the new 
organization, since we are at present 
fully armed and are rapidly acquiring 
experience in dealing with aggressors. 

Pierre Cor: I would like to empha- 
size that it is very important to discuss 
war aims, not for public opinion in the 
U. S. A. alone, but for public opinion 
all over the world, .and principally in 
the occupied countries in Europe, in 
Russia, and in China, so that the people 
es know what those aims really are 
and what they mean. It is necessary to 
make clear what they are fighting for. 
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Public Opinion for World Order 

Li Yu Yinc: I am one of those who 
believe in planning for the future dur- 
ing the war. First we must consider the 
element of time. After the war, it will 
be too late to think out and prepare 
the solutions of post-war problems. 

Second, we must recognize that this 
war is not like those of past history 
when men fought blindly without know- 
ing why, nor what the future had in 
store for them. We must know clearly 
what we are aiming at in order to have 
sufficient energy to carry on and win 
the war. 

De Lozapa: As one representative of 
the South American countries, I may 
say*that if the horrors of this war do not 
arouse in humanity the desire for world 
order, then it is hopeless to think that 
such order can ever be attained. The 
individual, no matter what his degree 
of education, cannot but be eager to 
live in an orderly world, protected 
against the horrors of war. 

Nemson; I think advance has been 
made in public opinion in all of the 
countries as a guide to international co- 
operation, but I fee] that there is a risk 
of or being a little bit too much en- 
couraged by that, in comparison with 
twenty-five years ago. 

I recall very well, in the middle of 
the last war, the agitation in this coun- 
try, led by President Taft and Mr. 
Lowell of Harvard, in what was then 
called the League to Enforce Peace, 
which was a league definitely to use 
force. There was hardly any objection 
to that. At the moment of the Armistice 
in 1918, nobody doubted—or I should 
say that three-quarters of the American 
people believed in—the League of Na- 
tions, and one knows what happened to 
it in two years. 

Consequently, it seems very impor- 
tant that we should work toward get- 
ting a public opinion which not only is 
vaguely sentimental toward a peaceful 
world and some kind of force that is 
going to keep it at peace, but a public 
opinion that is willing to count the cost, 
and make up its mind to stand that cost. 
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‘ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT INDIA? 


Circle the letter T if the statement is true. If it is false 
circle the letter F. 
India is a self-supporting country. 
India’s population totals about 389,000,000. 
The many different religious groups in India are 
an Frere: & to unity. 
The native rulers of India’s 562 states have little real 
authority. 
There are more Moslems, in India than there are 
Hindus. 
About half of the people of India live in its crowded 
cities. e 
Britain has done nothing to develop India’s indus- 
tries. 
India has valuable resources suited to the production 
of armaments. 
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— was that minority groups feared they would 
O 


se out under native rule. 


2. NAMES AND TERMS IN THE NEWS 


Match the following by inserting the numbers of the first Be 


column in the proper parentheses¢ 


) Where goods are sold in 
violation of price ceilings. 

) Proposed a plan for India’s 
unity that was rejected. 

) Minority religious group in 
India. 

) A leader of India’s Con- 
gress party. 

} Proposed a pay-as-you-go 
income tax. 

) German general in Libya. 

) Chief of Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. 

) Leader of India’s largest 
minority party. 

) Secretary of the Treasury. 

) India’s largest _ religious 
group. 


3. THE COMING WORLD ORDER 


Some of the statements below are facts and others are 
opinions. Circle the letter F if the statement is a. fact. If it 
is an opinion circle the letter O. 


1, F O Had the United States belonged to the League ot 
Nations, World War II would have been prevented. 

2. F O Dr. Neilson believes that the task of post-war re- 
construction will be so great that it is necessary to plan for it now. 

8. F O Some prominent Americans have outlined plans for 
post-war reconstruction. 

4. F O Planning now for post-war reconstruction interferes 
with the war effort. * 

5. F O Many Americans believe that after this war we 
will have a terrible depression. - 

6. F O Some neutral nations would join the United Nations 
now if a plan for post-war reconstruction were drawn up at.this 
time. 

7. F O Organization now for the post-war world order 
would make clearer what the United Nations are fighting for. 

8. F O Planning for the coming world order involves an 
educational program to inform and guide the thinking of people. 


. Rommel 

. J. H. Towers 

. Hindus 

. Sir Stafford Cripps 

. Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
. Black markets 

Ruml 


. Morgenthau 


1 
2 
8 
7 
5 
6 
zt. 
8 
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. Moslems 


. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


— 
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One reason why India rejected Britain’s recent pro-— 
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9. F O When the war is over America ought to get out of 
other nations’ affairs and return to isolationism. 


4. FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


What do you think of censorship and control of news by 
our government in war-time? If you agree with the state- 
ments below, circle the letter A. If you disagree, circle the 
letter D. 


1. A D_ The Army and Navy should release more complete, 
prompt news of actions in which our forces =a 

2. A D_ Learning of bad news will not weaken the morale 
of the American som. 

8. A D_ The press is entitled to print any news which may 
“leak” past the censors. ; , 

4. A D Army and Navy officials are the best judges of what 
news should reach the pian A in the United States, 

5. A TD Military and naval censorship leads*to political 
censorship. 

6. A D A civilian board should determine what news is to 
be printed or broadcast in wartime. 


‘Y THE TASK FORCE 


GET IN THE SCRAP 


Last week on this page suggestions were made to help 
you plan for this important job. Laziness and indifference 
and buck-passing are forms of sabotage. Have you done 
your share this week? Then look around for more to do. 
Are there any forgotten jallopies, abandoned railroad sidings, 
old machinery nearby? Look around, find out, pass the infor- 
mation on to your principal or teacher in writing, being 
sure to state what is available and where. Then follow your 
lead until you get action. 


‘Y READING SIGN POSTS . 


THE COMING WORLD ORDER 


Write to the following for lists of publications: Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, 8 West 40th St., New York City; 
National Peace Conference, 8 West 40th St., N. Y. C.; Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 405 West 117th St.; New 
York City; League of Nations Association, 8 West 40th St., New 
York City; Council for Democracy, 11 West 42nd’ St., New York 
City; Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th St., New York City; 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York City; Post-War World Council, 112 East 19th 
St., New York City; U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for list of publications prepared by the National 
Resources Planning Board. 

Former President Hoover and ex-Ambassador Gibson have 
written a significant book, The Problems of Lasting Peace, 
Doubleday, 1942, $2.00. There is also a collection of studies by 
experts, The a Points” of Post-War World Reorganization, 

ited by J. E. Johnsen, H. H. Wilson, New York, 1942, 90 cents 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


chauvthism (shé vin iz’m). Exaggerated patriotism. Derived from 
Chauvin, a soldier of the French Republic, ridiculed for his 
devotion to Napoleon. 


Viceroy (vis roi). The governor of a country or province who 


les as the representative of his king. 
provincial (pré vin shal). Pertaining to or characteristic of a 
vince; in another sense, narrow in thought and culture. 
Pandit* Jawaharlal Nehru (pan dit yd wa hir lal nd 106). Leader 
of the All India Congress party. 
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By Quentin Reynolds 


HE whole of the flat one-mile 
T acser plateau was bathed in bril- 
liant, hard, white light from the 
flares the plane had dropped. For a 
minute or so the plane merely circled 
casually while we huddled down in our 
very shallow trenches, waiting for it to 
come at us. We knew that we were in 
for a taste of the most horrible attack 
that modern warfare has yet devised— 
dive-bombing. I looked up and saw the 
plane, ghostly white in the light of the 
flares, standing out distinctly against 
the black, star-specked dome of the sky. 
It was just .5 a.m. And then I ducked 
quickly into the trench, for the noise of 
the motor had changed from a steady 
drone to a high, singing whine as the 
pilot leaned against his~ stick and 
pointed his airplane earthward. 
The whine changed to a scream as 


itself through the air. He was coming 
directly for our small patch of four 
short trenches. He dove to what seemed 
a hundred feet, and then camé 
bombs. They landeds and 

shook ily and the 

bled and the sides of my piti 

trench dislodged sand 

cove og bg and ee os 
threw me agdinst 

the narrow trench and the blast sent 
sharp flashes of agony through my head. 
And then he was gone. There was quiet, 
except for the e of his motors 
above. 


the Hig, loaded with death, hurled | 
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A famous roving correspondent describes a battle 
, against Rommel’s forces in the Libyan desert 


I looked at our car and saw that all 
the glass had been shattered and it had 
jagged holes torn in its sides. I heard 
the plane returning, and it was time to 
fall face downward in the loose sand at 
the bottom of the trench. 

He was not alone this time. Word 
had gone out that there was good hunt- 
ing to be had here on our plateau. They 
dropped more flares and circled casu- 
ally. The drone of the motors insinu- 
ated itself into your brain, so that you 
wondered if the uneven hum would 
ever leave. your consciousness. They 
waited, studying our plateau as a sur- 
geon studies the operative field before 
he makes his cut. There were five of 
them. 

All five’of them dove at once. The 
bombs dropped all around my small 
trench and time stood still and nothing 
was real except the horrible cacophony 


of warfare at its worst. Soon we were 


beyond sensation when blasts swept 
around us and bullets and hunks of 
steel tore into the sides of our trench 
six inches above us. Only the noise and 
death were real. Of two, death, 
which we any moment, was 
the more we , even though death 
had sent his most hideous messenger, 
the dive-bomber, to summon us. 

There were occasional three- or four- 
minute intervals, when the Nazi planes 
became bored with their . Then 
we breathed again and , although 
we talked disjointedly, because none of 


us on that plateau was quite normal 
now. Once, after a stick of bombs had 
landed only a few yards away, the 
Colonel, a was lying in the farther 
end of my trench, called, “Are. you still 
with us?” ' 

“Tm not at Sun Valley,” I yelled 
back, with what I hoped was fine sar- 
casm. 

“I mean, how are you doing? Still 
alive?” ' 

He was yelling, too, and then I real- 
ized that we were both yelling because 
our ears weren't functioning normally, 
and each of us heard his own voice as 
a whisper. ® 

“It isn’t good, Colonel, is it?” I asked. 

“This is it, I'm afraid,” he called back 
cheerfully. j 

I felt a deep nostalgia then, and 
strange indifference to what the dive- 
bombers would do next. I knew quite 
well that there was little chance of any 
of us surviving the next half-hour be- 
cause we were like fish in ‘a barrel. It 
bothered me that I would have to die 
with this regiment of British infantry. 
They were magnificent, and I admired 
them tremendously, but they were Brit- 
ish. I have never made any secret of 
my love for them and my admiration 
for the way the British have fought and 
suffered in this war. But if you are born 
in the Bronx and brought up in Brook- 
lyn and have worked in New York most 
of your life, you have but one loyalty, 
one allegiance, and this is to the muc 
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maligned sidewalks of New York and to 
our whole country. 

If one must die one could only feel 
honored in dying with this regiment. 
They are entitled to stand with the 
fabled British regiments of the past. 
They earned immortality those few bad 
days in the desert. But I felt annoyed 
that I was not to die with my own mob; 
with men from West Fifty-second Street 
and from Flatbush and from Harlem; 
with men I'd grown up with; with men 
I'd worked on papers with in New York; 
with taxicab drivers and lawyers and 
writers who have been my friends. 

“Dig in, pal, here they come,” the 
Colonel yelled. I suddenly realized that 
for three minutes my thoughts had been 
just about 6,000 miles away. They were 
jerked back quickly enough to Sidi 
Omar-—a black speck on a war map, but 
now the center of both this ecetl and 
the next to us who lay half hidden in 
the sand, but only half hidden. Stark, 
real terror is an anesthetic. I have been 
frightened in France and Britain a hun- 
dred times, and that was bad. This was 
something different. The feeling we had 
here transcended ordinary fear. 

Then al] conscious thought was ban- 
ished by the hellish noise as the planes 
dove again. The bombs fell all around 
us and the world rocked and I found 
that I was talking to myself—out loud. 
I kept on talking while that part of my 
mind not affected so badly as.the rest 
of it listened. I was saying, “Mom, I'll 
be with you in a minute. Wait for me, 
Mom.” Then everything was all right 
because I had something to hang onto. 
I kept talking to my mother, and when 
the planes came again | didn't mind 
them because | wasn’t alone now. 1 
found that as long as I kept talking to 
her I wasn’t afraid. 

I was probably yelling, but the air 
was so full of noise now that it seemed 
a wonder it could hold that much. | lay 
there snug enough now and not minding 
it¢so much but wishing rather that the 
inevitable would hurry up and happen. 
This kept up for forty-five minutes. 

Then in the East a turquoise strip 
appeared on the horizon. It broadened 
and lightened to aquamarine, and then 
the blue faded into golden light, a 
merciful herald of the dawn. But one 
more attack remained before the dawn 
banished these malignant creatures of 
the night. This. was perhaps the worst. 
When a plane dive-bombs, it cannot 
drop the very heavy bombs because it 
might itself be caught in the upward 
blast. These Nazi planes had been drop- 
ping compatatively ~ small hundred- 
pounders—small, sa but each one 
quite capable of killing a hundred men. 
Now the planes flew high above us, 
and, huddling there with our faces in 
the sand, we wondered what new devil- 
try they were hatching. 
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QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


If Quentin Rey- 
nolds had followed 
his original inten- 
tion of becoming 

» a lawyer, the world 

ae would have lost 

one of its ace foreign correspondents. 
Quentin Reynolds was born in 
New York City. He grew up in 
Brooklyn, where his father was a 
public school principal and where 
young Reynolds himself was gradu- 
ated from the Manual Training High 
School. From there he went to Brown 
University where he was a star foot- 
ball player, swimmer and boxer, 
then returned to Brooklyn to study 
law. By the time he received his de- 


Ow 
The big bombs they had been saving 


for last came screaming down at us. 
These were the bombs I had heard in 
London a hundred times, and in Mos- 
cow, too. They,sounded as though some 
celestial giant was tearing a piece of 
heavy silk; they sounded like the 
screaming of a thousand shrill-voiced, 
tortured demons—and then they landed. 
Again the world trembled and the blast 
swept through the trench, and we em- 
braced the earth with our bodies. 1 
kept talking to Mom, and I know darn 
well she was hearing me even over that 
noise. The world shook, and suddenly 
the dawn came to blast the darkness 
from the desert. All was quiet, except 
for the crackling flames from the burn- 
ing trucks and the faint hum of the 
retreating Jerry. planes. 

I lay there for awhile, too dazed and 
exhausted to know or care whether I 
had been hit. Then, unsteadily, I 
climbed out of the trench and fell twice 
before I could stand. Others around me 
were doing the same thing. None of us 
said anything for awhile. We stared 
dumbly at the ground around our 
trench. It-looked as though it had been 
chewed by giant teeth. The smell of 


destruction hung heavily in the air; it, 


is an odor of burning that always fol- 
lows bombing. I found that one of my 
hands was bleeding and then noticed 
blood soaking through my uniform at 
the knee. were smal] cuts from 
bits of rock and bomb fragments, but 
they seemed very unimportant. Every- 
thing seemed unimportant compared to 
the unaccountable miracle of our being 
alive. But we were alive, and that was 
very nice, Oh, that was so nice. 
Ambulance drivers a in the 
half-light, asking anxiously, “Anybody 
hit?” went from trench to trench. 
In his official report of the dive-bomb- 


gree he had become a sports Ps a . 
ter, with the smell of printer’s ink so 
thoroughly up his sinuses that that 
was the end of his career as a lawyer. 

He’s been -eporting ever since, 
first for the newspapers, more lately 
for “Collier’s,” who gave him a rov- 
ing commission in 1934. For them 
he has written an average of five 
short stories and twenty-five articles 
a year for the last eight years. His 
eye-witness accounts of the war, 
from the time of the 1940 London 
Blitz to the present are “The 
Wounded Don’t Cry,” “A London 
Diary,” “Convoy,” and the new one 
—“Only the Stars Are Neutral”—from 
which this excerpt is taken. 


Ww 


ing an hour later, the General merely 
wrote, “The casualties were few.” 

Colonel Young had come through 
without a scratch. He had a first-aid 
kit in the car and he got it out. I had a 
cut about an inch long/ It bled, but it 
didn’t hurt, and that was probably be- 
cause we were all so exhausted we were 
incapable of feeling pain any more. The 
day passed ‘ious with intermittent 
bursts of shelling, and then we went to 
see the General. I Rad a story, but no 
story is any good on a one-mile island 
of sand in the sea of desert four hun. 
dred miles from the nearest cable office 

“You might be able to run the gantlet 
tonight,” the General said thoughtfully 
“I want to send some dispatches to — 
Army Headquarters. If you'd take them 
along, why, I'd let you leave. At your 
own risk,” he added hastily 

We decided to chance it. There was 
a gap in the mine field to the south. 
east of the plateau. We would go 
through it pa from there on depend 
on compass bearings. 

The General plotted our course and 
then stood with us in the darkness look 
ing for German flares, We knew the 
Germans were on three sides of us, but 
we weren't sure about the southeast 
side, in which direction we were to 
make our effort. The German always 
moves according to plan, and he al- 
ways acts according to the rule book. 
We knew his book of rules. We knew 
that tonight the German tanks and ar- 
mored cars and trucks with equipment 
would not be grou ether. We 
knew that he would do as he always 
does in the desert. He would disperse 
his forces in smal] units or “leaguers,” 
for the night. As we watched, a flare 
went up a good mile away. It was a 

i-white German flare and it shot 
up a hundred yards. The flare would 











a. 


light up the surrounding territory for 
perhaps a radius of a quarter of a mile. 
Thus the Hun- guards against surprise 
attack by patrols. Wel sew that he 
would keep this up all night, for he had 
always done so. Hun is not a man 
to change his tactics in the middle of a 
campaign, Other flares went up, all in 
the direction that we intended to go. 

“Just steer clear of the flares and you 
ought to be all right,” the General said. 
“And if you get into trouble hurry back 
and well give you a ration of rum.” 

We got into-our car, a nice American 
Ford station wagon, and set off. Going 
through a gap in a mine field at any 
time is very unpleasant. It is especially 
trying at night. A few fugitive clouds 
had come to™hide the moon, and we 
had to feel our way, almost pray our 
way, through the narrow gap between 
two fields sown with dynamite. We 
breathed a lot easier when we knew 
we were out on the other side and that 
the mine fields lay behind us. But now, 
of course, we were in No Man’s land, 
and why any man would want this land 
I could not see. 

We were traveling at eight miles an 
hour. We found that our motor seemed 
to make less noise at this speed and 
then, too, if we Went into an unexpected 
bomb crater or shell hole the wear and 
tear on the car wouldn’t be so bad. For 
a while we had the desert to ourselves. 
The night-seemed filled with an omi- 
nous quiet. Blood had been spilled on 
this land, and tanks*had roared — it 
and guns had spoken loudly here today. 
And “thie had left this black, brooding 
silence that hung like a pall over the 
desert. We crawled along, whispering, 
and now and then shining a well-shaded 
flashlight on our compass. We hoped 
the compass was a truthful one. 

Then to our left a flare cut the 
opaque wall of the night. It hung there, 
greenish-white against the black. We 


kept on going. Another flare went up, 
this time about a half mile to our right. 
We had Germans on.either side of us 
but none, we hoped, in front of us. 
The Colonel drove on. The canvas 
top of our car was rolled back so that 


we could get a good view of the sky 


and possible enemy aircraft. I stood 
up, acting as lookout. It was bard to 
see anything in the darkness and twice 
we went into bomb craters, but each 
time our gallant Ford pulled out easily 
enough. Once two flares burst directly 
ahead but perhaps a half mile apart. 
We drove between them very gingerly. 
The night was cold, but I found my- 
self sweating. When we had gone a mile 
beyond them we breathed again. 
Sight is deceptive in the desert at 
night. Often I would see what I thought 
to be a group of tanks silhouetted 
against the horizon, only to find when 
we reached them that it was only a 
high sand dune. We did pass. three 
tanks, all lying on their sides, broken 
remnants of the afternoon’s warfare. 
Suddenly, three tanks loomed out of the 
darkness to the right, less than a hun- 
dred yards away, and the moon had to 
ick that unfortunate moment to creep 
‘ein behind the sheltering clouds. I 
gripped the Colonel’s distil. but he, 
too, had seen. There was nothing to do 
except to appear nonchalant, a rather 
difficult thing to do at midnight in the 
desert in the shadow of three German 
tanks. We didn’t increase our pace. We 
continued to crawl, veering slightly to 
the left. We could see no men near 
the tanks. They were probably hud- 
dled inside to escape the cold and a 
bitter wind which had sprung up. We 
were opposite them ad I hoped the 
Colonel would step on the gas and run 
for it. But he was too wise. Sudden ac- 
celeration would have been a signal that 
we were not friends; if they hadn't 
heard us or seen us it would be a dead 
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giveaway. We crept on and the outline 
of the tanks blurred and finally disap- 
peared completely into the night. 

It was a long ‘drive and a nerve-rack- 
ing one. For three hours we went 
through German-held territory. We had 
driven past twenty-three flares, none 
more than a mile away. It was 5 a.m. 
now, and we were both exhausted. 

Another hour of driving brought us 
to Conference Cairn. Our compass had 
not lied to us. We threw our sleeping 
bags on the ground and crawled into 
them. The sun woke us too soon and 
we headed for Army Headquarters. 

Three hours later we drove into the 
camp. We were a horrible looking pair. 
My sun poisoning had turned septic, 
and my face looked like something the 
rats had been nibbling at. By one of 
those miracles granted only to knaves 
and fools a big aircraft was leaving for 
Cairo within an hour. There was room 
for us. 

There were four things 1 wanted to 
de very eared as soon as I got my 
room at Shepherd’s Hotel. I wanted a 
doctor, a bath, a sleep between cool 
sheets, and then there was the most 
important thing of all. A doctor was 
there and he did things with lotions 
and salves and the fire began to leave 
my face and hands; the hot water was 
steaming in the tub and the bed was 
turned down. But these were unimpor- 
tant. Some carry a rabbit’s foot, some 
carry lucky coins and pilots often carry 
babies’ shoes. I have two lucky talis- 
mans which are quite different, and I 
never go anywhere without them. I 
took them out of my duffel bag, dusted 
the sand from them and put them on 
the mantelpiece. They were two auto- 
graphed pictures in leather frames. | 
was convinced that they had brought 
me luck at the front just as they'd 
brought me through a hundred Lon- 
don bombings without getting my hair 
mussed. 

“Here's to you both_and_ thanks 
again,” I said reverently, and Franklin 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill looked 
back at me from the mantelpiece; smil- 
ing with quiet confidence. Looking at 
those two fine faces and at the lines 
of determination which showed even 
through their smiles, you felt that 
everything would be all right. I felt 
“a proud that they were in the room 
with me. Then I crawled between the 
cool sheets and so wonderful did. they 
feel that I decided to, remain in bed 
for the next eight or nine years. 


From Only the Stars Are Neutral, by 
Quentin Reynolds. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of Random House. 


“The big bombs came screaming 
down ... Again the earth trembled 
and the blast swept through the 
trench, and we embraced the earth.” 
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HERE are many good. poems about autumn, but 
T know only one poem which is really autumn. 

After you have read Bliss Carman’s “A Vagabond 
Song,”* I defy you to follow a trail through the 
October woods without wanting to sing the poem, 
to shout it, to keep step with it. 

We can find reasons for its magic. The alternatin 
long and short lines and the many unaccent 
syllables make it move fast. Thé colors stand out like 
flags. There is music in the repeated rhyming sounds 
in every line, especially in the repetition of s and l 
in the second stanza. Best of all, our imagination is 
not halted at the end of the poem. It is lured on and 
on over the golden autumn hills. But we do not need 
to think of reasons to feel our blood leap with the 
sudden thrill of the lines: 


“The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 
Of bugles going by.” 


The October of the poem is an American October, 
and of a particular kind. A day of snap and tang— 
the “October’s bright blue weather” of Helen Hunt's 

em. It does not have quite the breathless glory 
of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s October day in “God's 
World.” Perhaps the best poem to contrast with it is 
Keats’s “To Autumn,” an autumn of warm, languor- 
ous, Indian summer weather. The movement of 
Keats’s poem is slow, held up by many accented 
syllables, by vowel sounds which cannot be spoken 
quickly, by an increasingly long wait for the dine, 
by the very length of the stanza. This is a poem 
which leaves the reader sleeping lazily in the warm 
sunshine amid the careless cheat of the harvest, as 
you may see from the following excerpt: 


“Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun: 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 

To swell the gourd, anid plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees, 

Until they think warm days will never cease, 

For summer has o’er-brimmed their clammy cells.” ° 


*Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Dodd, 
Mead & Company, Inc. 


BLISS CARMAN—“The murmuring 
pines and the hemlocks” must have 
breathed over Bliss Carman’s cradle the 
fresh delight in nature which is the 
charm of his poetry. He was born in 
1861 in New Brunswick, Canada, the 
Arcadia of Longfellow’s Evangeline. 
A cousin of Ralph Waldo Emerson, he 
was a descendant of American pioneers. 
After his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick, he studied 
for one year at the University of Edin- 
burgh und for two years at Harvard. 
In Harvard he met another young man who liked to liv 
out-of-doors and to write about it, Richard Hovey. They 
decided to make poetry their career. Then followed six 
years in which Carman lived after the proverbial manner 


There is something in the autumn that is native to 
my blood— 

Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and the crimson 
keeping time. ™ 


The scarlet of the maples can shake’me like a cry 
Of bugles-going by. 2) 
And my lonely spirit thrills 


\*To see the frosty asters like a smoke upon the hills. 


There is something in October sets the gypsy blood 
astir; 

We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill of flame 

She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 
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of poets on twenty-five cents a day, nor did he particularly 
care to change this Bohemian kind of life. He and Hovey 


had ideas about changing poetry, however. 


Their first book, Songs from Vagabondia, published in 


1894, was at once successful. They had founded “the open 
road” school of poetry—fresh, irresponsible, joyous, with- 
out a line of moralizing. Readers were delighted to find 
poetry about nature which did not preach a sermon. 

Two more volumes of Songs from Vagabondia followed. 
After Hovey’s death in 1900, Carman published twenty 
more volumes of poetry and held various editorial positions. 
He had just edited The Oxford Book of American Verse 
when he died in 1929. In his later years he had a comfort- 
able home in New Canaan, Connecticut, but many of his 
days were spent along Canadian rivers and on the mountain 
trails and windy beaches which were so often the themes 
of his poetry. > 
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Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Both Social Studies and English) 


The March of Events 

India is looming larger on the stage 
of world events. The class should have 
some background about India to inter- 
pret recent events there. Utilizing the 
map in this issue and a wall map, have 
pupils locate Singapore, Andaman 
Islands, Burma and India’s eastern and 
western geographical barriers. The 
pupils should = out why these places 
may help or hinder a Japanese assault 
on India. © 

Have a Peg describe the general na- 
ture of India’s many religious groups in- 
cluding the “untouchables.” Raise these 
questions: (a) What internal factors 
work against democracy in India? (b) 
Are there groups in the United States 
which are discriminated against? (c) 
How are we meeting this problem? 

The Chetniks of Yugoslavia continue 
to resist the Nazis. Locate Yugoslavia 
on the wall map. Raise these questions: 
(a) Why do the Chetniks and others 
continue to fight against such heavy 
odds? (b) Name other patriots in his- 
tory who struggled in like manner 
against oppression? (c) Does such re- 
sistance help or hurt the other victims 
of Nazi oppression? 

The United Nations now seem on the 
threshold of offensive action. (a) What 
evidence in the Pacific area gives this 
impression? (b) Why is New Guinea 
so important strategically? (c) Should 
Stalingrad fall, will Hitler have achieved 
his primary objective in Russia? 


Post-War Planning 

The chances are that most pupils 
have little notion of the scope of this 
problem. Obtain a copy of the Atlantic 
Charter (World Almanac for 1942, p. 
110; printed folders of it can be * 
tained from Citizens for Victory, 8 
West 40th St., New York City), and 
take up the eight points with the class. 


Questions for Discussion: 


(a) To what extent are the principles 
of democracy set forth in the Charter? 
(b) To what extent is economic free- 
dom promised? (c) How should the de- 
feated nations be treated? (d) What is 
meant by “access, on equal terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world”? (e) Should there be an inter- 
national police force to enforce the 
peace? If so, how should it be controlled 
and directed? 

A worthwhile project for classes 
would be to accumulate materials on 
the subject of world peace and post-war 
Bennie See the suggestions under 


eading Signposts” on the Quiz page. 


LOLASTIC 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 

Freedom of the Press 
Modern Problems, American History 

Problems classes should discuss the 
question of war-time censorship and of 
war-time news reporting sr & Raise 
these questions: (a) Who decides today 
what news the American people may 
have? (b) To what extent can Elmer 
Davis and his staff decide this? (c) 
What kinds of news reach us from 
abroad and from what sources? 

American and European history 
classes might consider the struggle for 
freedom of the press. Give to American 
history classes, aerlh Zenger, this list: 
Benjamin Franklin, Elijah Lovejoy, Wil- 
liam Llyod Garrison, Joseph Pulitzer, 
William Allen White. Give to European 
history classes this list: Gutenberg, Cax- 
ton, William Prynne, John Milton, the 
Bill of Rights, 1689; revision of libel 
laws in England, 1792; Thomas Mann; 
book bonfires in Germany, 1934 (see 
treatment of Benet play in Sept. 14 
issue). 
Topics for Further Investigation: 

Report to the class on the nature of 
Thomas Paine’s pamphlets, Common 
Sense and The Crisis, which Washing- 
ton said “worked a powerful change in 
the minds of many men.” See any good 
history of the American Revolution for 
information. 


Public Opinion and the 

Diplomatic Front 

American History, Modern Problems 
Many controversies between this 

country and other nations have been 

settled by peaceful means. Consulting 

the article under the above heading and 

American history texts, list at least five 

such controversies. For each state briefly 

how it was settled and the length of 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(October 12 Issue) 


For Social Studies: 
* The Puzzle of War Marpower; Sol- 
diers vs. Industry. 

France, Birthplace of Freedom, in 

S. 

Pan-Americana: A _ Visitor from 
Chile. 

Columbus Day—450th Anniversary 
of Discovery of America. 
For English Classes: 

“V for the Pet Crow,” a story to 
motivate your Salvage Campaign. 

“Confab with Crockett,” a radio 
play by Carl Carmer. 

t’s the Good Word?”—second 
article in series by Maxwell Nurnberg. 
For All Classes: 

Series: V. Air Defense, by 
R. Gillingham, U.S.A.F. 
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time involved in reaching the settle- 
ment. Underscore controversies where 
government policy seemed to run coun- 
ter to public opinion. Further informa- 
tion may be found in Fish, C. R., The 
Path of Empire, or in any textbook on 
foreign relations. 


Our Double-Purpose Tax Bill 

The class should read carefully the 
article on taxes, after which these ques- 
tions might be raised: (a) Why is it 
considered desirable to drain off excess 
purchasing power by heavier taxes? (b) 
About how many more persons will 
have to pay income taxes in 1943 than 
in 19497 (c) Should tax payments be 
on a “pay-as-you-go” basis or on a “pay- 
as-you-earn” plan? Why? (d) Is a sales 
tax or a “spendings” tax the fairer? (e) 
What kinds of taxes other than personal 
income taxes have been approved by 
the Senate’ Finance Committee? (f) 
Why may passage of the tax bill be 
delayed? 

Topics for Further Investigation: 

Make a bar graph to show how the 
cost of World War II compares to all 
other. previous government expendi- 
tures, For figures consult the article in 
this issue. 

Watch the daily papers for a table 
showing how the new bill will increase 
individual income tax payments. Make 
a bar graph to show hess amounts at 
several income levels. 


Post-War Planning 
Modern Problems, American History, 
European History 

All classes should be able to list ten 
or more problems which the peace- 
makers will face. History classes should 
pick out those that are “holdovers” from 
previous wars, especially World War I, 
and should list in parallel columns: (a) 
How the Paris Peace Conference tried 
to solve them; (b) Why these measures 
failed; (c) Possible approaches for the 
coming peace conference to consider. 

Problems classes should try to classify 
the list of problems as (a) economic; 


-.(b) social; (c) political. The class 


— also tabulate the problems in 
order of importance. 


United Nations Strategy 
American History, European History 
History classes should consult their 
text books for information about Allied 
unified command in World War I. Raise 
these questions: (a) To whom was uni- 
fied command delegated in World War 
I? (b) For what reasons did the Allies 
delay in appointing a single comman- 
der? (c) Is there any evidence that the 
war was carried on more effectively by 


the Allies thereafter? 
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Divided India 
Modern Problems and History Classes 
After class has read the article on 
India and has completed the exercises 
suggested above under “The March of 
Events,” raise these questions: (a) Is 
Britain looking after only her own inter- 
ests in refusing to grant home rule to 
India at this time? (b) Do you think 
Cripps’ proposals were fair or unfair? 
Give reasons for your answer. (c) Could 
India achieve dominion status by 


Cripps’ terms? (d) Could India achieve - 


complete independence under these 
proposals? (e) Do you believe that 
India’s leaders are wise in pushing their 
demands at this time? (f) What reasons 
have they for rejecting the Cripps pro- 
posals? Have the class list in parallel 
columns reasons why India should or 
should not have her freedom at this 
time. 

Topics for Further Investigation: 

Report to the class on the caste sys- 
tem in India. Consult any good encyclo- 

ia under such headings as: “India”; 
“Caste System”; “Hindus”; “Religion, 
India”; “untouchables.” 

Compare the evolution of self-govern- 
ment in India to that in the Philippines. 
For further information consult a recent 
American history textbook, and article, 
“Britain and India” by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, New York Times Magazine, 
August 23, 1942. 





Key to ‘‘We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz Page) 

1. India: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 5-F; 
6-F; 7-F; 8-T; 9-T. 

2. Names and Terms in the News: 
6, 4, 9, 10, 7, 1, 2, 5, 8, 3. 

8. The Coming World Order: 1-0; 
2-F; 3-F; 4-O; 5-F; 6-O; 7-F; 8-F; 9-O. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Two Rivers 

To prepare pupils for the enjoyment 

ot “Two Rivers,” use these questions: 
_l. What is realism in literature? 

2. What means may authors use to 
make their stories fealistic? 

3. What sort of plot_is usually found 
in a realistic story? 

Pupils should understand before they 
begin to read that a realistic story at- 
tempts to tell of events true to every-day 
life in a simple and straightforward 
manner, usually without moralizing or 
false dramatic values, and that there is 
ritthing showy or pretentious about a 
realistic story. 

Ask pupils to watch for realistic de- 
tails—little things which are not essen- 
tial to the “plot” but which enrich the 
story by giving the picture color and 
depth. They should make notes of such 
details while the story is read aloud in 





some of these details and discuss their 
value to the story. For an outside assign- 
ment: ask pupils to list a number of 
realistic details which might be included 
in a description of a schoolroom on the 
day of a test; an airport; a football 
game; or. the kitchen at home. 

Read to the class Hamlin Garland’s 
story, “A Day’s Pleasure” (in Main 
Travelled Roads). Tell them that this 
story was written in the last years of the 
nineteenth century. Ask them to com- 
ment on the story as compared to Mr. 
Stegner’s. ; 

1. How have _ styles 
changed since the 1890's? 

2. Which story appeals to you more? 
Why? 

8. Which is more truly realistic? Ex- 
plain your choice. 

4. Would either story make a good 
movie? 


of writing 


How Hollywood Makes Movies 


Follow the assignment suggestions at 
the end of the article. This will pave 
the way for the next article in the series. 

For further investigation: Ask some 
pupil to look up one of the current re- 
views of The Tree of Liberty (N. Y. 
Times, Feb. 26, 1939; Sat. Review of 
Literature, Feb. 25, 1939) or, if he has 
read it, the book itself. It is discussed 
in this week’s “Adventures in Reading.” 
Another pupil should report on the Co- 
lumbia Picture, The Howards of Vir- 
ginia, which was based on this novel 
and released in September, 1940. Cur- 
rent reviews of the film will be found in 
any movie magazine of the period. Per- 
haps you will find a pupil who remem- 
bers the film well enough to comment 
on it. 

Class assignment: Write a 200-word 
synopsis of one of the books now being 
made into a movie or of one you would 
like to see filmed, being careful to 
choose only those episodes which you 
think could practically be included in 


a movie scenario. 


The Earth Trembles 


When pupils have read the account, 
they should make a list of those features 
of Mr. Reynolds’ style which show him 
clearly to be a journalist. The article, 
“The School Newspaper,” may be of 
some interest in this connection. Bring 
out through discussion the fact that 
journalistic training is of advantage to 
almost every writer. 

The contrast between the high terror 
of Reynolds’ experiences and the mat- 
ter-of-fact humor with which he re- 
lieves them should also be pointed out. 
Encourage pupils to tell or write of their 





FOR THE STUDY OF POETRY 
Poems to Remember 


The entire page should be read aloud 
in class, and the poetic devices men- 
tioned in the commentary should be 
studied with reference to the poem 
itself. Ask certain pupils to bring to 
class (a) a copy of Miss Millay’s “God’s 
World”; (b) a copy of Bryant’s “Octo- 
ber,” “My Autumn Walk,” or “October, 
1886”; (c) or any other poems of au- 


tumn or October. These should be read 


and discussed. 


Round Table 


Have pupils read “Thermopylae” and 
comment on its meter and rhyme 
scheme. The dacty] is an unusual foot 
for an inexperienced poet to use. But 


.it is perfectly appropriate here. * 
The 


m “At a Basketball Game” is 
particularly interesting as an “action pic- 
ture in words.” Encourage pupils to 
write their own “action pictures” either 
in prose or verse. 


TO IMPROVE READING SKILLS 


Use the “Victory Story of the Week” 
to test reading as suggested on 
page 2-T of our issue of Sept. 28-Oct. 8, 
1942. 

The article contains 496 words. For 
all pupils who finish in 1 minute or less, 
check speed column 1. Those who re- 

uire from 1 minute to 2% minutes 
should have speed column 2 checked. 
Check speed column 3 for those need- 
ing a longer time. These are the pupils 
most in need of corrective work. The 
following questions are for use in testing 
comprehension. 

1. The Four Horsemen met for the 
first time in Britain. (F) 

2. Each plane bore a likeness of the 
Four Horsemen astride a broken-down 
horse. (T) 

3. When the first Horseman was 
killed, the others removed his likeness 
from their planes. (F) 

4. At the end of the article, only 
three of the four remained alive. (F) 


Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
"(English Student Quiz Page) 

{. l-a; 2-b; 3-a. 

II. t-d; 2-a; 3-e; 4-c; 5-b. 

Ill. 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T. 

IV. Check 2, 4, 5. 

Words to the Wise: a-10; b-3; c-7; 
d-6; e-8; f-4; g-9; h-1; i-12; j-11; k-2 
1-14; m-13; n-5. rw 
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New Publications of Interest to Alert Teachers 


Patriotic Wall Map. A colorful wall 
map for history classes is offered by 
Albert Richard Sportswear, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. “Patriotic Panorama of the 
United States” shows state flags, capi- 
tals, battle sites, war flags, major inven- 
tions, historical dates an laces, 
famous statues, and portraits dates 
of all presidents. If there is no Albert 
Richard dealer near you, write the com- 
pany. 

Popular World Atlas; Rand McNaily 
& Co., $1.00. Contains four-color polit- 
ical maps; maps and statistics on world 
airways; economic graphs and charts; 
aeronautical map of world, showing 
Great Circle routes; physical maps; 
gazeteer index. 


Information Service is a tolder pub- 
lished weekly by the Department of 
Research and Education, Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
listing selected pamphlets on current 
issues of a general nature, as well as on 
specific topics such as religion, inter- 
national affairs, government, education, 
agriculture, race relations, and eco- 
nomics. The folder costs 5 cents per 
issue, or $2.00 a year. 


Practice Leaves in the Essentials of 
English (New Edition); by Moffett and 
Deffendah] (Macmillan Co., 80c). A 
revised edition of a very complete 
work-book “in* grammar study, with 
exercises in vocabulary, spelling, and 
sentence structure and a concise refer- 
ence section containing rules. 

The Inter-American Monthly is a 
new magazine incorporating the Inter- 
American Quarterly and Pan American 
News. Contains articles written by 
authorities on Latin American life, news 
of politics, defense, art, music, books, 
personalities, publications and business 
in the Latin American nations. Valuable 
supplementary material for teachers of 
social science and Pan-American rela- 
tions. (25¢ per copy; $3 a year. 912-918 
Burlington Ave., Silver Spring, Md.) 

Growing Up in a World at Wat; 
pamphlet published by the Institute for 
Paychaisialiie Emotional sary of 
children in wartime. Study includes 
little children, grade school children, 
adolescents. Selected reading list. (25c 
per copy; in lots of fifteen, 10c. 43 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago, I.) 

American Education Week. The 22nd 
annual observance of American Educa- 
tion Week will take place November 
8 to 14. It is not too early for teachers 
and pupils to make their plans to par- 


ticipate in this cbservance sponsored by 
the National Education Association, the 
_American Legicn, the United States 
Office of Education and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 
topic this year is “Education for Free 
Men.” Write to the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street. 
Washington, D. C., for materials. 


THE WAR FOR FREEDOM 


Scholastic Publications have just 
issued The War for Freedom, a 64-page 
handbook of background facts to aid in 
understanding the war. The book is 
profusely illustrated with 18 large-scale 
maps—some in two colors—and numer- 
ous pictorial charts and photographs. It 
is suitable for use either as a reference 
book in classes studying current affairs 
and modern history or as a compre- 
hensive summary, complete in itself, of 
all important phases of the present war. 
It will be found éspecially useful as 
ene material for use with 
Scholastic, World ‘Week, or Junio: 
Scholastic. 

The contents of the book include: a 
history of events following the Treaty 
of Versailles and leading to World War 
II; a discussion of the foreign policy of 
the U. S. since 1783, reviewing such 
significant developments as the neutral- 
ity movement, the Lend-Lease Act, and 
the Atlantic Charter; an article on the 
economic battle of production; another 
on global geography showing the tre- 
mendous problem of communications 
and supply to world-wide battlefronts; 
a discussion of land, sea and air stra- 
tegies and weapons; a_ biographical 
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dictionary of war leaders in every na- 
tip om many shorter features. 

g @ most important and long 
neglected need fig out of this war 
is a 16-page supplementary section on 
the Far East. It contains special articles 
on the Pacific relations of the United 
States, on the geography, history, social, 
economic and political conditions of 
Japan and China, and on the problems 
of the other Far Eastern nations in- 
volved in this war, from Australia and 
India to Siberia. 

Especially valuable is the concise 
summary of developments in the war 
since 1939, with dates in bold face type 
for ready reference. The progress of the 
Axis and United Nations in defeats and 
victories is covered in detail on every 
front. There is also a comparative line- 
up of opposing powers in World War | 
and II and a list of questions based on 
the contents of the book, for use either 
as a pre-test or as a check-up after 
study is completed. 

The text of The War for Freedom 
was prepared by the Editorial Staff. of 
Scholastic Publications. The maps are 
by H. C. Detje and the Scholastic Art 
Department. 

Single copies of the booklet are avail- 
able at 25 cents each; in quantities of 
5 to 14, 15 cents each; in quantities of 
15 or more, 10 cents each. Order from 
Scholastic Publications, 430 Kinnard 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio. ; 








THE WAR DICTIONARY 


By Louise G. Parry, edited by Albert Parry 
Bothered by new words 
in war news? This new 25c 
dictionary gives complete 
definitions. It’s only—— 


Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc 
153 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Hl 
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The School Newspaper 


Answer the six questions Who, What, 
Where, When, Why, How in your lead 
sentence so that he who-runs may read 


fold function—to chronicle school 

news, ‘to express student interest and 
opinion, and to entertain its readers. 

The school news story, like all news 
stories, may be defined as-“the answer, 
detailed or compressed to six questions: 
who, what, where, when, why, how.” 
The trained reporter answers all six in 
his “lead” (his opening sentences), and 
the school reporter does well to fol 
low his example. There are good rea 
sons for this convention: a news item 
has importance and should be stated 
concisely and without delay; then too, 
the reader hasn’t the time to go through 
every column of the paper—he wants 
his facts at a glance and the details 
only if the story has particular interest 
for him. 

The simplest way to state the an 
swers to your six questions is,by means 
of a short sentence in which the who, 
as subject, is followed by the what ex: 
pressed in the verb and its ‘comple 
ment; how, why, where and when ap 
pear in the modifiers or in the context. 
Thus: “Most of the graduates of "42 
who have taken the college course are 
continuing their education in college or 
in —— schools.” This swift, 
straightforward way of writing is es- 
pecially good for routine news. It be- 
comes monotonous if used too frequent- 
ly, a Besides, the “feature,” or 
angle o test interest in your story, 
may not ae who but the how * 
why, not the person or event so much 


Te school newspaper has a three. 


By Agnes N? Bass 


as the reason or circumstance, the cause 
or result of the happening. 

If that is the case, you open with a 
phrase or a clause instead of with the 
subject and throw the emphasis where 
you want it to fall. Thus: “After the 
solemnity of graduation, everybody 
was ready to have one last swing before 
departing for summer activities.” What 
lead question is answered first? 

Take this item and try different 
leads: “Winsockie said farewell proudly 
and regretfully to two — faculty 


members who left recently to report for 





“Trite terms are heavy weights 
instead of wings to thought.” 


service in the army air corps.” Rewrite 
this lead so as to bring out the real news 
in the story: “The Junior -skit and a 
ag by the Seniors were the high 
ights of the June 2nd Class Day. Be- 
cause of threatening weather it was 
necessary to hold Class Day indoors, the 
first time that this has happened in 
Winsockie’s history, but in spite of the 
rather confined quarters a good time 
was had by all.” 

When you have the lead that pleases 
you, develop your details—setting, back- 
ground, explanation, and so on. Keep 
nothing for a dramatic ending because 
your story may be curtailed in printing; 
let each paragraph begin with some- 
thing of importance—your reader is a 


‘skimmer aud expects the cream to rise 


to the top! The usual rules for para- 
graphing go by the board in news re- 


. porting. Often a short opening sentence, 


stands alone as a paragraph. 

The best school reporting is the 
— reporting. Here your writing is 

ive and varied. You have plenty to 
write about besides the game: the 
crowd, the field, the causes of defeat 
and victory, the unusual plays. Report- 
ing routine events, though it may not 
lend itself to equally lively treatment, 
can at least be terse and pointed. Yet 
look at this. “For the past four weeks, 
the foremost news at Winsockie has 
been the progress and results of the 
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/ 
various elections held among the stu- 
dents.” Why not give the results of the 
elections? 

Then too, remember that trite terms 
are heavy weights instead of wings to 
thought. Try red penciling for this year 
all * ighlighting, all “get-togethers,” 
every “will feature,” every “referred 
back,” every single “as did everyone,” 
every “was had by all!” 

A school reporter’s most difficult as- 
signment is perhaps the summary of a 
speech or lecture or a Student Council 
meeting. Your lead may be who spoke, 
or why or how or when, or what was 
said. Your report need not list points 
in the same order as did the’ speaker; 
you may begin with the keynote of the 
speech or with something striking that 
was said or accomplished. Thus: “Very 
few of you need to be told that the 
Student Council, formerly one of the 
school’s most powerful organizations, 
has been declining steadily! Tom Smith, 
president-elect of the Student Council 
challenged the student body with this 
statement in a_school-wide broadcast 
last Tuesday.” 

Editorials in school papers are usually 
on subjects of student interest, such as 
“Pros and Cons ‘of Cramming,” or on 
local and world affairs as they affect 
the student, such as “Buying War 
Stamps Against Inflation.” An editorial 
should present facts in support of the 
action it urges. To be effective it should 
make just one point and make it vigor 
ously. 

In lighter vein are the columns, the 
‘eature and human interest stories that 
afford so excellent a proving field for 
the student writer. Although often a 
one-man affair that comes to an end 
with the author's graduation, a column 
may become a school tradition. 

The feature story is a development in 
detail of something in the ‘news. The 
me of a newly opened school library 
would be a feature story. A human in- 
terest story has more “emotional appeal” 
and can be used in any issue that has 
ee for it. A “profile” or “sages 
sketch of the policeman who has guided 
traffic in front of school for twenty 
years, the meditations of the team’s 
mascot, ari account of a trip to school 
by bicycle instead of by bus—these 
would be human interest stories. In 
feature and human interest stories, the 
writer lets himself “go” and gives evi- 
dence of having a good time. 

In some schools the hours of work 
spent_on compiling a good newspaper 
are recognized in a tangible way—a 
certain number of inches of published 
material a year, for example, qualifying 
the author for an emblem. Credit of . 
some kind too accrues to typists and 
stencillers. Does that seem to you a 
as idea? Would your school paper be 

e place to advocate it? 














7 oe best time to begin sending 
your writing to the Round Table 
is your freshman year. The next best 
time is your sophomore year. Then 
perhaps you can grow up to the 
Awards by your senior year. These 
two columns were written by stu- 
dents who are beginning early. 


Thermopylae 


We are come back from the grave; 
ghosts of the soldiers who gave 

The Persians their answer, and drove 
them back when they bade us to 
yield. 


We are the kings of the past, Spartans 


who fought to the last; 
Great though their forces and vast, each 
Persian lay dead on his shield. 


We paid for our victory full dear; none 
was left living to bear 

The news to the city, where fear raged 
rampant o’er cowering slaves. 


But in the night came the thunder, 
forests were torn asunder, 
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And cities lay waiting in wonder till 
the tidings were borne cross the 


waves. 


Then all the populace knew: never a 
man had passed through, 

Multitudes held by a few, thousands 
hurled back by the brave. 


And though the tale may be old, of 
glory more precious than gold, 

Again let the story be told, for we have 
returned from the grave. 


Elizabeth Spalding, 13 


Deering High School, Portland, Maine 
Isabelle K. Pease, Teacher 


At a Basketball Game 


A blur of myriad colors 
Flash from an eager crowd. 
A tide of exultation 

Rises long and loud. 


Glistening, muscular bodies, 

_ Fighting for the ball, 
Heaving, panting figures 
Fiercely eager all, 


Leaping, twisting, running, 
Earning every yard, 


Fearful lest they lose the game 
iad Bad ¢ od pasleoe : 


Eager, willing bodies, 
Obedient to command, 
Flash like hurried comets, 
Flaming spirits fanned. 


Gene Hardy, 15 


Guthrie (Okla.) High School 
Myra McClellan, Teacher 


. The Bend of the Brook 
The bend of the brook was-dark and 


still, 
Under the shadow of the hill. 
The water was black and shallow and 
slow . 
When we stood by it in the snow. 
The wind was cold, but we were warm, 
Standing together, arm in arm. 


The bend of the brook was green and 
cool : 

Beside the glimmer of the pool. 

The water was swift and deep and 
bright, F 

Glittering in the golden light. , 

When_I stood by it in the sun, 

I shivered standing there alone. 
“Reba Smith, 15 


George Washington High School 
Danville, Virginia 
Nancy Viccellio, Teacher 














ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


THE TREE OF LIBERTY. By Elizabeth 

Page. 

Novels in the form of a_ tamily 
chronicle can do so much besidés tell- 
ing a good story it’s no wonder so large 
a proportion of the outstanding" fiction 
of our time is of this type. Since a 
family story often runs through three 
generations or more, there is room not 
only for the development or decline of 
family traits or fortunes, but also for a 
picture of the life of an era as a whole, 
or the events of a period that made 
history as one generation after another 
took part in them. 

Thus it is with The Tree of Liberty, 
which .begins in 1754 on our Eastern 


seaboard and tollows the fortunes of 
Matthew Howard, his wife Jane and 
their children, to the frontier country 
of our western plains. The story closes 
in 1806. If dates mean anything to you, 
you see that this takes in the years of 
active ferment just before the Revolu- 
tion, the war itself, and-enough of the 
post-war period to show colonies grow- 
ing into a country. Thomas Jefferson is 
the hero of the story, because he was 
Matthew’s hero. The other side of the 
family stood for stability and safe- 
* guards. Both sides were active then and 
have been ever since; the value of the 
novel is largely as evidence that prin- 
ciples then being tried out are still 
being tried out in America. I can't say 
that as literature the novel is wonder- 
ful, but you can rely on its history, and 
the peagia act as they would have done 
under these circumstances in this for- 
mative time. 

If you like to compare one novel with 


another of the same kind, it might -be a 








ood idea to read, or re-read John 
alsworthy’s Forsyte Saga. 


THE CONQUEROR. By Gertrude 
Atherton. 
As we are on.this period, look at it 

from another point of view in one of the 

few historical novels that can be taken 
as much for biography as for fiction. 

The Conqueror gives you Alexander 

Hamilton and his career, in a histori- 

cally authentic account, both dramatic 

and romantic because Hamilton’s life 
was like that, from his ancestry to his 
tragic death. Indeed it was first in- 
tended as a straight biography, but 
being a novelist Mrs. Atherton wisely 
thought fiction would give more scope 
for expression of a life “like a novel.” 

Based on the Hamilton family — 

and public records of the West Indies, 

it introduces Washington, Lafayette, 

Adams, Laurens, Madison, and Aaron 

Burr among the characters drawn from 

life. ' 
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“HOW HOLLYWOOD MAKES MOVIES 












By ALICE E. FIELD 


ll. 
The Search for Stories 


it was not unusual for a director to 

take a camera crew out and “shoot 
the picture off the cuff,” or, in. other 
woul make up his story as he went 
along from day to day. Now, before any 
motion picture can be made, there is a 
long writing job to be done, If the 
story is adapted from a published novel, 
short story or play, the studio staff- 
writers must put it into screenplay form. 
It it is an original, developed from a 
topical idea, it must first take form in 
what is called a “treatment,” a brief 
synopsis of the plot, characters and 
backgrounds, And’ when this has been 
approved it, too, must be put into the 
dfalogue scenario form, called in studio 
parlance, “the shooting script.” 

Today, the search for stories is highly 
organized, Each major studio has a story 
department, staffed with from twenty to 
thirty story, experts, including skilled 
readers who can swiftly turn out a 
synopsis of a bock or play. Their card 
files include references to hundreds of 
thousands of stories that have been 
filmed or considered, with cross in- 
dexes to synopses and scripts. Each 
year they go through some twenty 
thousand new stories in their search for 
tresh subject matter. 

Question: Does that mean that they 
iead all the new fiction that is pub- 
lished? 

Answer: They must do more than 
that. In addition, they must read and 
file all the original stories written by 
the staff writers and all the unpublished 
material, nonfiction, novels, short stor- 
ies and B in presented to them by 
agents. The moticn picture market for 
stories has- become so important that 
lundreds of agents make it their sole 
business to help in the search. Compe- 
tition is keen and every effort is made to 
run the purchase price up as high as 
possible, 

Question: Just what values must a 
story have to. he considered good film 
material? 

Answer: Let’s look at some of the cur- 
rent motion pictures. The most popular 


l’ THE early days of picture making 


ones of the summer were, surely, Ser- 
geant York, Mrs. 


Miniver. Yankee 





- must be kept in mind that 


ie 


“My Friend Flicka,’’ the story of 
a boy’s love for a horse, has been 
filmed by Twentieth Century-Fox. 
Above: Roddy McDowall with Flicka. 


Doodle Dandy and Bambi. Going back 
a little, we like to remember Goodbye 
Mr. Chips, Knute Rockne All American, 
Boys’ Town, Blossoms in the Dust, and 
How Green Was My Valley. Here we 
have stories of courageous, lovable 
characters «f universal appeal. We 
asked the heads of the story depart- 
ments to tell us what they look for 
when they are asked to find a story for 
an important dramatic picture and all 
agree in saying that character interest 
is of first importance. 

Question: When the head of a story 
department finds what he considers to 
be a suitable story does he use his own 
judgment in buying it for the studio? 

Answer: No, that is a matter which 
calls for conference with the produc- 
tion manager or the Lage These 
story conferences are held daily. New 
stories discovered by the story depart- 
ment are presented here for discussion. 
In thinking about stories for — it 

auty of 
.language and what is called “style” are 
not all that is required. In addition, 
there must be a story which can be 
told with mounting force and visual in- 
terest. We must not forget, too, that 
books are written for the few; a mo- 
tioh picture must please thirty to forty 
million people to . a success. 

Question: Hovy is it possible to tell 
what those millions of movie goers are 
going to like? Isn't it true that fashions 
in films change as they do in all things? 

Answer: y. do, and it is always 





one of the biggest problems to keep 
up with that change. Today, the news- 
reels, radio and the newspapers bring 
us such a burden of war news that there 
is a great public demand for what may 
be called “escape entertainment.” Per- 
haps it is true that, for the millions of 
\people who lead dull, uninteresting 
lives, this is what they have always 
asked of the theater. 

Question: Is it true, then, that 
tures must be less grown-up 
novels? 

Answer: In a way that ig true. But 
it might be wise to consider this from 
the point of view expressed by Julian 
Green in a recent issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly. He believes that every great 
writer. retains the intensity of feeling of 
a child. “One of the interesting things 
about childhood,” he says, “is that it 
\is constantly being surprised by what 
it sees. There are cries of admiration 
and wonder on the lips of every child 
who is taken for a drive to some new 
place. He is perpetually discovering the 
world. So it is with the great story 
writer.” It is, then, this frecl stimulat- 
ing point of view which offers the best 
source material for screen plays. It does 
not mean writing down to the twelve 
year old mind, but it means creating 
characters that are clear cut and uni- 
versally true, playing out their parts in 
drama that has a sense of reality and 
inner beauty. 

Class assignment: 

(a) Bring to class a list of five, or more, 
dramatic pictures you have enjoyed. In 
each case write a few lines about the 
motivation of the central character and the 
theme of the story. 

(b) Bring a brief list of stories you 
would like to see filmed. In the light of 
the discussion today, determine, if possible, 
whether or not they would make suitable 
source material for filming. If so, why? 

Some of the new productions, now be- 
fore the cameras and in active preparation 
are: Keys of the Kingdom, from the novel 
by A. J. Cronin; My Friend Flicka, from 
the story by Mary O'Hara; The Adventures 
of Mark Twain; The Man on America’s 
Conscience (story of the impeachment of 
President Andrew Johnson); Name, Age 
and Occupation (a semi-documentary pic- 
ture of the life of an average’ American 
through the depression years, and Air 
Force, made in cooperation with the U. S. 
Army. 

Do you consider these subjects well 
chosen? In other words, do you think they 
should make interesting pictures? If so, 
why? Which one makes the greatest appeal 
to you? Why? 


Next week: Adapting the novel 
and the stage play to the screen. 
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w QUIZ YOURSELF 


1. SOME CONCLUSIONS TO JUMP AT 


Although you won't find the answers to these questions 
staring you in the face, a careful reading of “Two Rivers” 
should enable you to decide which of the three possibilities 
is best in each case. Check accordingly. 

1. How old was the boy? (a) about 12; (b) under 6; (ce) 
over 16. 

2. What model was the Ford? (a) Model A; (b) Model T; 
(c) V-8. 

8. Where did the story take place? (a) the Northwest; (b) 
the East; (c) the South. 


ll. WHO'S WHO? 


After reading this week’s issue, match the names on the 
left with the descriptive phrases on the right. 

. Quentin Reynolds a. téaches at Harvard 

. Wallace Stegner _b. fictionized biography of Hamilton 

. Bliss Carman c. made “open road’ poetry popular 

. Richard Hovey d. active war correspondent 

. Gertrude Atherton e. wrote “A Vagabond Song” 


ill. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 

Good advice to all writers, as well as journalists, is to be 
found in “The School Newspaper.” When you have read the 
article, see how many of these True-False questions you can 
answer correctly. Circle the T for true, the F for false. 

1. T F A news “lead” should contain the answers to “who, 
what, where, when, why, how.” 

2. T F A dramatic ending is justified on a straight news 
story. 

3. T F Sports writing is generally less colorful than news 
writing. 

4. T F In writing news, it is necessary to use trite terms. 

5. T F Feature stories often develop in detail something 
in the news. 


IV. FACTS ARE FACTS 


When you have read “The Earth Trembles,” check those 
statements from the list below which seem to you to state 
facts. : 

1. The dive-bombing attack began just at nightfall. 

2. Reynolds and the Colonel yelled at each other because their 
ears weren't functioning properly. 


3. The reason Reynolds didn’t want to die with the British 
was that he disliked them. 


4, Reynolds wasn’t afraid so long as he kept talking to his 
mother. 


5. To leave the tront, the two men had to drive through a 
gap in the mine-fields. 


w EXPRESS YOURSELF 


PULL UP A CHAIR 
—And jom the discussion: 


‘ 


1. What contribution should a school swoee make to the 


pupils who do not take part in its publication 
2. Is movie. censorship necessary? Why? 
3, Should reporters be allowed in the front line trenches? 


>> THIS PAGE A WEEKLY FEATURE OF 


WRITE IT DOWN : 


1. Make a list of the different kinds of “leads” found im one 
issue of your school newspaper. Rewrite those you feel need 
improvement. 

eT Write a briet essay telling which autumn poem you prefer, 
the excerpts from Keats or the verses by Bliss Carman. 
your choice. . 

8. Have you had an i that made you want to laugh 
and cry at the same time, like Mr. Stegner’s “reflectionof ecstasy 
and shadow of tears”? Write about it. 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Pick the right werd for each blank. All words are from 
“The Earth Trembles.” 


a. My enjoyment of the game ———— mere pleasure and be- 
came ecstasy. 
b. The of the explosion knocked him over. 
c. Listening to “Home, Sweet Home” produces a feeling of 
——— in many people. j r 
d. The perc a of the sinking ship talked ——— of 
their rescue. 
e. Our nation’s leaders are constantly by the Axis radio. 
f. Shakespeare suggested that a person’s first was to 
himself. ‘ 
fo ees ‘monster not found in any zoo. 
. The soldier tried to speak of his experience, but his 
voice betrayed his emotion. 
i. An rain spoiled our plans for the 
. Joan of Arc is said to have been i voices. 
Several bricks were from the by the storm. 
1 black clouds warned of an approaching storm. 
m. The from the concentration camp disguised himself 
as a 8 t. 
n. The 


nerves. 
THE LITTLE WORD THAT ISN’T THERE! 


By E. J. Neumayer and E. J. Rutan 


A word is missing in each sentence—in this case it's a 
verb. Find where it is missing. See how many different words 
will fit. 


of sound in a big city is not soothing to tired 


RELIEF! 
A large sign on the door of the dentist's office 


My henge however, far from Sitting down in a 
I an elderly lady and a es en eS eaten 
jaw. The man me all his troubles. Just 

an airplane. The aviator the ship : 

Su he control of the roaring 

place where he had crashed. A big 

the aviator from the wreckage. 

story of the daredevil airman and his t 

excitement my tooth aching. What a relief that 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
coulee (kdo li). A steep-walled, trench-like valley. 
gutturals ( git ar als). Sounds formed chiefly in throat. 
alluvial (& vi al). tees of ——. 2 gir 
languorous iis). 4 
swath pads ogee of cut by grass. -_— 
(First three from “Two Rivers.” two from 

Remember.” ) 


Prepared by Leonard Paris and Gretta 
Baker © Answers in Teacher Edition 
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“Sure | remember it,” said Pa. “We hired a buckboard 
and saw a black bear.” But that wasn’t what the boy 
remembered about the other trip taken so long ago 


IS fathers voice awakened 

him. Stretching his back, 

arching against the mattress, 
he looked over at his parents’ end 
of the sleepi ing porch. His mother 
was up too, though he could tell 
from the flatness T the light outside 
that it was still early. He lay on his 
back quietly, letting complete wake- 
fulness come on, watching a spide1 
that dangled on a golden, shining 
thread from the rolled canvas of the 
blinds. The. spider came down. in 
tiny jerks, his legs wriggling, then 
went up again in the beam of sun. 
From the other room the father’s 
voice rose loud and cheerful: 


“Oh Id give every man in the 
army a quarter 

If they’d all take a shot at my 
mother-in-law.” 


The boy slid his. legs out of bed 
and yanked the nightshirt over his 
head. He didn’t want his father’s 
face poking around. the door, say- 
ing, “I ~~ deep while sluggards 
sleep.” He didn’t want to be joked 
with. Yesterday was too sore a spot 
in his mind. He had been avoiding 
his father ever since the morning be- 
fore, and he was not yet rea y to 
accept any joking or attempts to 
make up. Nobody had a ri right one 
a person for nothing, and you bet 


they weren't going to be friends. Let 
him whistle and sing out there, pre- 
tending nothing was the matter. The 
whole business yesterday was the 
matter, the Ford that wouldn’t start 
was the matter, the whole lost 
Fourth of July was the matter, the 
missed parade, the missed _fire- 
works, the missed ball game in Chi- 
nook were the matter. The cuff on 
the ear his father had given him 
when he got so mad at the Ford he 
had to have something to hit was the 
matter. 

In the other room, as he pulled 
on his overalls, the bacon was snap- 
ping in the pan, and he smelled its 
good morning smell. His father whis- 
tled, sang. 

-The boy pulled the overall straps 
over his shoulders and went into the 
main room. His father stopped sing- 
ing and looked at him. “Hello, 
Cheerful,” he said. “You look. like 
you'd bit into a wormy apple.” 

The boy mumbled something and 
went outside to wash at the bench. 
It wasn't any fun waking up today. 
You kept thinking about yesterday, 
and how much fun it had been wak- 
ing up then, when you were going 
to do something special and excit- 
ing, drive fifty miles to Chinook and 
spend the whole day just having fun. 
Now there wasn’t anything but the 
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same old thing to do you did every 
day. Run the trap line, put out some 
poison for the gophers, ‘read the 
Sears Roebuek catalogue. 

At breakfast he was glum, and his 
father joked him. Even his mother 
smiled, as if she had forgotten al- 
ready how much wrong had been 
done the day before. “You look as if 
youd been sent for and couldn't 
come,” she said. “Cheer up.” 

“I don’t want to cheer up.” 

They just smiled at each other, 
and ke hated them both. 

After breakfast his father said, 
“You help your Ma with the dishes, 
now. See how useful you can make 
yourself around here.” 

Unwillingly, wanting to get out 
of the house and away from them, 
he got the towel and swabbed off 
the plates. He was rubbing a glass 
when he heard the Ford sputter and 
race and roar and then calm down 
into a steady mutter. His mouth 
opened, and he looked at his mother. 
Her eyes were crinkled with smiling. 
“It goes!” he said. 

“Sure it goes.” She pulled both his 
ears, rocking his head. “Know what 
we're going to do?” 

“What?” 

“We're going to the mountains 
anyway. Not to Chinook—there 
wouldn't be anything doing today. 
But to the mountains, for a picnic. 
Pa got the car going yesterday after- 
noon, when you were down in the 
field, so we decided to go today. If 
you want to, of course.” 


~ 
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“Yay!” he said. “Shall I dresssup?” 

“Put on your shoes, you'd better. 
We might climb a mountain.” 

The boy was out into the porch, in 
three steps. With one shoe on and the 
other in his hand he hopped to the 
door. “When?” he said. 

“Soon as you can get ready.” 

He was trying ‘to run and tie his 
shoelaces at the same time as he went 
out of the house. There in the Ford, 
smoking his pipe, with one leg over the 
door and his weight on the back of his 
- néck, his father sat. “What detained 
your” he said. “I've been waiting 4 
half hour. You must not want to go 
very bad.” 

“Aw!” the boy said. He looked in- 
side the Ford. There was the lunch all 
packed, the fat wet canvas waterbag, 
even Spot with his tongue out and his 
ears up. Looking at his father, all his 
sullenness gone now, the boy said, 
“When did you get all this ready?” 


His father grinned. “While you slept ‘ 


like a sluggard we worked like a bug- 
gard,” he said. Then the boy knew 
that everything was perfect, nothing 
could go wrong. When his father 
started rhyming things he was in his 
very best mood, and not even break- 
downs and flat tires could make him 
do more than puff and blow and play- 
act. 

He clambered into the front seat and 
felt the motor shaking under the floor- 
boards. “Hey, Ma!” he yelled. “Hurry 
up! We're all ready to’ go!” 

Their own road was a barely marked 
trail that wiggled out over the burnouts 
along the east side of the wheat field. 
At the line it ran into another coming 
down from the homesteads to the east, 
and at Cree, a mile inside the Montana 
boundary, they hit the straight sec- 
tionline road to Chinook. On that road 
they passed a trotting team pulling an 
empty it Th and the boy waved and 
yelled, feeling superior, feeling as if he 
were charioted on pure and all 
the rest of the world were earth-footed. 

“Let’s see how fast this old boat will 
go,” the father said. He nursed it down 
through a coulee and onto the flat. His 
fingers pulled the gas lever down, and 
the motor roared. Looking back with 
the wind-stung tears in his eyes, the 
boy saw his mother hanging on to her 


hat, and the artificial cherries on the. 


hat- bouncing. The Ford leaped and 
bucked, the picnic box tipped over, the 
dog leaned out and the wind blew his 
eyes shut and his ears straight back. 
Turning around, the boy saw the blue 
sparks leaping from the magneto box 
and heard his father wahoo. He hung 
onto the side and leaned out to let 
the wind tear at him, tried to count 
the fence posts going by, but they 
were ahead of him before he got to ten. 


southern Saskatchewan (where this 
“Two Rivers” is laid) ; lived in the w 
ashington where father ran a 


Mr. 
University of 
school at California and Iowa (where he 
took his Ph.D in 1935). At present this 
ootloose is on the E 


peared in The 
Atlantic, Harpers, Seribner’s, Collier’s, 
Story. He has published four novels and 
is now hard at work on his fifth. (“Two 
Rivers” and that other Stegner story, 
“Goin’ to Town” which appeared in 
Scholastic last year are to 

in that forthcoming novel.) 


“For hobbies,” says Mr. Stegner, “I 


have tennis and picking wild berries. 
You don’t have to plant raspberries, or 
cultivate them, or fertilize them, or 
fence them away from the deer and 
cattle. All you have to do is to go out 
in that sweet-smelling, protected warm 
patch with the wind going over you a 
mile high, and contemplate Something: 
for-Nothing while you fill your bucket. 
Probably my love for berry .patches is a 


all over the west looking for thé B 
Rock Candy Mountain.” 


w Ww w 


The road roughened, and they 
slowed down. “Good land!” his mother 
said from the back seat. “We want to 
get to the Bearpaws, not wind up in a 
ditch.” = 

“How fast were we going Pa?” 

“Forty or so, I guess. If we'd been 
going any faster you'd have hollered 
‘nuff. You were looking pretty. peaked.” 

“I was not.” 

“Looked pretty scared to me. I guess 
Ma was hopping arourid back there like 
corn in a popper. How'd you like it, 
Ma?” : 

“I liked it all right,” she said, “but 
don’t do it again.” 

They passed a farm, and the boy 
waved at three open-mouthed kids in 
the yard. It was pretty good to be going 
somewhere, all right. The mountains 
were plainer now in the south. He 
could see dark canyens cutting into the 
slopes, and there was snow on the 
upper peaks. 

How soon’ll we get there, Pa?” 
His father the pipe out and 


hangover from the years when we i 
? 


chapters 
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t it away and laughed. Without both- 
Pe were bene 


“Oh, I dug Snoqualmie River, 
And Lake Samantish too, 
And eer down to Kirklan 
In a little birch canoe, 


“I built the Rocky Mountains, 
And placed them where’ they 


are. 


It was then, with the empty flat 
country wheeling by like a great turn- 
table, the wheat fields and the fences 
and the far red peaks of barns rotating 
slowly as if in a dignified dance, wheel- 
ing and slipping behind and gone, and 
his father singing, that the strangeness 


‘ first came over the boy. Somewhere, 


sometime . . . and there: were moun- 
tains in it, and a stream, and a swing 
that he had fallen out of and eried, and 
he had mashed ripe blackberries in his 
hand and his mother had. wiped him 
off, straightening his stiff finger and 
wiping hard. 

... His mi t on that memory 
re was any mem- 
ory, he rubbed his finger tips against 
his palm and slid a little down in the 
seat. 

His father tramped on_both pedals 
hard and leaned out of the car, looking. 
He swung to stare at the boy as a 
startled idiot might have looked, and in 
a voice heavy with German gutturals 
he said, “Vot- it iss in de crass? 

“What?” , 

“Iss in de crass somedings. Besser 
you. bleiben right here.” 

He climbed out, and the boy climbed 
out after him. The do ey ig over the 
side and rushed, sel in grass by 
the side of the road the boy saw the 
biggest snake he had ever seen, long 
and fat and sleepy. When it pulled it- 
self in and faced the stiff- dog 
he saw that the hind legs and tail of a 
gopher stuck out of the stretched 
mouth. 

“What is it?” the mother said from 
the car, and the boy yelled back, “A 
snake, a great big snake, and he’s got a 
whole gopher in his mouth!” 

The father chased the pup away, 
found a rock, and with one careful 
throw crushed the big flat head. The 
body, as big around as the boy’s ankle, 
tightened into a rigid convulsion of 
muscles, and the tail whipped back and 
forth. 

The father lifted the snake by the 
tail and held it up. “Look,” he said. 
“He’s no longer than I am.” But the 
mother made a face and turned her 
head while he fastened it in the forked 

of-a f . It trailed almost 
two feet off the’ ground, ‘The tail til 


(Continued on page 36) 
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HOW SELECTIVE SERVICE WORKS 


By Norman V. Carlisle 


* Scholastic Vocational Editor 


to register for the Draft,” Bill Win- 
ters said. 

“Hey, wait a minute. Maybe youre 
eighteen, but you don't register yet. 
You wait until they send you a notice.” 

“You fellows are both wrong!” Jef 
Martin cut in. “You'd better get some 
more information about the Selective 
Service Act.” 


J ’"M EIGHTEEN today, so I've got 


Jeff is right. The Selective Service’ 


Act is going to play a vital role in your 
life, so you might as well find out how 
it works and why. There is nothing 
mysterious about it. It is not compli- 
cated. Essentially, the Act is just a 
means of getting the right men into the 
Armed Forces as they are needed. It is 
set up, and operated in a way that any- 
one can readily understand. 

You must register when you are 18. 
As this is written, that doesn’t mean 
that yo& are immediately liable for mili- 
tary service, but it is probably going to 
mean that soon. Congress is almost cer- 
tain to amend the Act to call for mili- 
tary service, starting at 18. So the Se- 
lective Service Act is your business. 

There are four steps in its operation: 
Registration, Classification, Selection, 
and Induction. 


Registration 


The day you're eighteen, you don’t 
rush down. to the Draft Board to regis- 
ter. You wait for the appointed day to 
be publicly tists 3 when young 
men in your age group are to register. 
There will be notices in the newspapers 
and on your school bulletin board. 

You will report to the Draft Board 
headquarters, or to a designated place 
in your town or neighborhood. There 
you will fill out a blank which will ask 
you a lot fewer questions than you ex- 
pected to answer. But wait—that’s com- 
ing. Later, after the Board has shuffled 
the cards of all registrants and assigned 
a number to yours, you'll get a more 
formidable blank. It’s the Selective Serv- 
ice Questionnaire, Form 40. It will ask 
about your physical condition, your 
education, what courses you've taken. 
There is a place for you to indicate that 
you are a student, and what occupa- 
tion youre preparing for. In “State- 
ment of Dependency” you will show 
who, if anyone, is dependent on you 
for support. 

You must fill out this questionnaire 
prom and return it to the Board. 

his is important: if you need help or 


informmaslinel there are plenty of places to 
get both, That’s true of every phase of 
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Many’ High : School Boys Have Registered 


the Selective Servicé Act and its ad- 
ministration, So don’t wonder and 
worry. Ask! In many ‘schools, teachers 
and counsellors are prepaied to advise 
you. The Draft Boards themselves 
maintain Advisory Boards for Regis- 
trants. The U. S. Employment Service 
in your community is prepared to help 
you with vocational phases. 


Classification 


Classification is something that puz- 
zles many people. There is no mystery 
here, either. The Board studies your 
questionnaire, and determines just 
what category you belong in. The 
chances are that for you it will be 
1-A, which, as you know, means that 
you are “available for general military 
service when found acceptable to the 
land and naval forces.” You may or may 
not be given a medical examination at 
your local board, but you are assumed 
to be physically fit until proved other- 
wise. If you're wise, you'll think of your- 


self as being 1-A. There will be some 


exceptions, but not many. 


Selection and Induction 


You don’t have to worry shout these 
further steps. But you can find out 
more about them by asking your voca- 
tional counsellor, or making inquiry at 
the Draft Board. In a future Scholastic 
vocational article we'll give you more 
details. 

We cannot answer all questions in 
this article, but here are some which 
are frequently asked. 

Question: Can I volunteer after 1 
have registered for the Draft? 


Answer: Certainly. You may enlist in 
any branch of the services, but you 
must have the written consent of your 
parents until you're 21. 


Q: Who are the people on a local 
Draft Board? Are they military officers? © 

A: They are not military officers, but 
local citizens who are appointed by the 
President of the United States on rec- 
ommendation of the governor of your 
state. 


Q: Suppose I do not receive a notice, 
or do not understand the Selective 
Service Act in some way, and so make a 
mistake? 

A: It is your duty to understand the 
Act, and ignorance is no excuse. Keep 
in touch with your Board. 


Q: Will I be deferred if I go to 
college to prepare for a profession such 
as medicine? 

A: You may be. There are no blanket 
deferments. Cases are judged on indi- 
vidual merit. You must “give reason- 
able promise” of becoming an accept- 
able physician. 

Q: How do I go about consulting the 
Advisory Board? 

A: Your Draft Board office will di- 
rect you to the proper member of the 
committee of business men and educa- 
tors who have been appointed to fait 
specialized information about your draft 
problems. 

:Isa ~— scholastic record likely 
to have a bearing on deferment of a 
student? 

A: Yes, if he is planning to enter a 
vital profession. High school, as well as 
later college records, will be considered. 
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ODAY, a brief thirty years after 

’ the Navy’s initial experiment with 

an aircraft carrier, sleek fighters 
are roaring off carrier decks far out over 
the Pacific in a searching and sustained 
drive to destroy our enemies. 

The Navy’s progress in aviation was 
made in those thirty years. Actually, the 
Navy’s experiments with aircraft are as 
old as aviation ‘itself. 

Since their earliest try-out days, air- 
craft carriers have played an increas- 
ingly important part in modern warfare, 
and 1942 has seen them become a de- 
ciding factor in the struggle for control 
of the Pacific. 

Their beginning, however, was ob- 
scure. In the fall of 1910—just a few 
years after the Wright Brothers’ his- 
toric flight—a Navy plane, ‘piloted by 
Eugen Ely, took to the air from the old 
cruiser Birmingham. The first aircraft 
carrier—such as it was—made its ap- 
pearance the following year in the form 
of an improvised platform on the old 
U. S. S. Pennsylvania. 

The first of the modern line of car- 
riers was the U. S. S. Langley, con- 
verted in 1922. When it had proved 
itself, two battle cruisers about one- 
third completed, the Lexington and the 
Saratoga, were converted into carriers. 
The former went down gallantly in the 
Coral Sea triumph. 

From an appropriation of only $25,- 
000 in 1911-12, expenditures for Naval 
Aviation have increased to the present 
billions, which represent hundreds of 
scout planes, fighters, and dive bombers 
that scour the waves to bring destruc- 
tion to slinking enemy fleets. 


- 


Ensign Tom Dvu- 
Bose, climbing into 
cockpit of Navy 
Kingfisher — plane, 
uses baseball! cap 
as eyeshade for 
spotting subs in 
northern Atlantic. 


One of the first 
steps in the estab- 
lishment of the early 
Naval Aviation Serv- 
ice was the award- 
ing of contracts to 
a tery chou oe Wright Brothers 
- for one plane, and 
to Glenn Curtiss for two. A stipulation 
in the contracts called for the training 
of one Navy pilot for each plane. 

Within a few months the Navy had 
three planes and twice as many new 
officers. Soon, new. records in aviation 
were being made. 





Some Navy Records 


Lt. John Redgers made a round-trip 
flight from Annapolis to Washington, 
D.C 


Lt. T. G. Ellyson with Lt. John H. 
Towers, now Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, made a round-trip flight 
from Annapolis to Fortress Monroe, Va. 

Lt. Towers added to the firsts in 
Naval Aviation when he set a world’s~ 
endurance révord for seaplanes of 6 
hours and 10 minutes. 

Aviation was making progress. 

The Navy now had an air force but 
no means of taking it to sea—the tn- 
wieldy “fying machines” parked on 
deck were in.the way of guns. Capt. 
Washington I. Chambers and the ambi- 
tious airmen who were struggling to get 
the Aviation Service firmly established 
worked | tenaciously inf untiringly. 
Their efforts began to show results. 

On Nov. 12, 1912, at Washington 
Navy Yard, the first plane was success- 
fully launched from a catapult. New 
pilots joined the pioneers and more 
records were broken. Lt. P. N. L. 
Bellinger reached an altitude of 6,000 
feet in a Curtiss seaplane in 45 minutes, 
establishing a world mark. 

Operations with amphibian planes 
were developed and , and in 
January, 1913, Naval Aviation went 


By Lt. Comdr. H. B. Miller, U.S.N. 


Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department . 
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south with the fleet during winter 
maneuvers for the first time. 

During the occupation of Vera Cruz, 
a bullet Bred from the ground struck « 

plane piloted by Lieutenant Bellinger 
on an observation flight. The gun that 
fired that shot fnight well. be compared 
to the starting gun in a race for aerial 
supremacy that has been underway in 
all the nations of the world from that 
day to this. : 
Rise of the “Flat Top” 

With the expansion that began im- 
mediately, a greatly needed organiza- 
tion was planned throughout the Navy. 
The present Bureau of Aeronautics was 
the ultimate result. 

The Bureau is now headed by Kea: 
Admiral John H. Towers, and he in turn 
is aided by the heads of many divisions 
working within the organization. These 
divisions are subdivided still further to 
carry on the many specialized activities 
so necessary in building and maintain- 
ing the greatest and most efficient 
Naval air force in the world. 

Every ship the Navy builds is care- 
fully p and constructed for a spe- 
cific purpose, but no vessel, with the 
possible exception of the submarine, is 
so completely specialized as today’s 
modern aircraft carrier. 

The specialized activities of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics are well illustrated 
in the case of the carrier. The flying 
field, runway, hangar, control center, 
and machine shop were placed aboard 
ship—a major operation in itself. The 
combining of all these features with a 
modern vessel of great size demanded 
many innovations. 

e stowing away of nearly 100 
planes of various within the lim- 
ited confines of the hangar deck of one 
of the “flat tops” was a task of huge 
dimensions., 

The immediate importance of the 
carrier need not be stressed in light of 
the recent exciting actions in the Coral 
Sea and at Midway. The rules of mod- 
ern aerial war-dictate that wherever the 


fleet goes the planes must go with it- 
sodkliit ‘eiiccaattenlhy ideal the: ca: 
rier. 

Great battles have been fought and 
scores of vessels destroyed without the 
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opposing fleets ever having come within 
range of one another. Torpedo planes 


and bombers, with fighters to protect 
them, are the long arms that reach out 
to slap the enemy down, and the result 
has been a demand for more and more 
“flat tops.” 

It becomes apparent that the nation 
with the greatest number of maneuver- 
able carriers, with a complement of 
modern warplanes, stands a good 
chance of gaining and holding control 
of the seas, an accomplishment only re- 
cently thought to be: the exclusive task 
of the battleship and auxiliary war- 
ships. 

Another specialized vessel brought 
into prominence in this war is the air- 
plane tender. Where the big P-boats, or 
patrol boats, are used, with their great 
range and fire power, the accompanying 
service of the tender is essential. This 
vessel, smaller than the carrier, is an 
instrument of service and maintenance. 
Not all of them can take the big planes 
aboard, but the tender is prepared to 
service them in almost every other way. 


Marine Corps and Coast Guard 


Two additional aviation organizations 
under the jurisdiction of the Navy are 
those of the Marine Corps and the 
Coast Guard. When the Navy began 
the training: of its. first small group of 
pilots the Marines were included,. and 
that same close cooperation has existed 
always, 


The Coast Guard with its efficient air 


Official U. S. Navy photograph 


Navy Mars, world’s largest flying 
boat, takes on souvenir mail on its 
first flight. As a troop transport, 
ship could carry 150 men and arms. 
Can fly to Europe and back non-stop. 


force during peace time operates as a 
part of the Treasury Department, but in 
time of war this marine police force 
becomes one of the Navy’s strong arms. 
Coast Guard aviation dates only from 
August, 1916. 

Because of the of work it 
is called upon to perform, the Coast 
Guard has used a plane as distinctive 
as its service—the amphibian. Built by 
Grumman, Douglas, and in the early 
days by Fokker, these all-purpose craft 
were designed for long range and heavy 
duty in fierce storms as well as in calm 
weather. 

The~counterpart of these flying life- 
boats in the Navy are the big patrol 
bombers—the famous Consolidated Cats 
or Catalinas, or the newer Martin 
Mariners. There ‘are also the giant tour- 
engine types—the Consolidated Corona- 
dos and the Vought-Sjkorsky. 

Despite the heavy armament and su- 
perior ‘performance of the big planes, 
there is still a great need for spectacular 
fighter -planes, and the United States 
Navy has some of the best of them— 
the already famous Grumman Avenger 
and the Grumman Wildcat, whose 
stings have been felt many times by the 
Japanese. 

The destructive torpedo plane, a de- 


velopment of long standing in the U. S. 
Navy, is another type that has become 
indispensable in modern war. The 
Navy's choice in this type of plane has 
been the Douglas Devastator, equipped 
not only to carry torpedoes but bombs 
as well, if the occasion demands. 

Dive bombing is mainly the function 
of the scout bomber in famous designs 
like the Curtiss Helldiver, the Douglas 
Dauntless and the Vought-Sikorsky Vin- 
dicators. 

The best planes built and the finest 
of equipment would be of little advan- 
tage, however, without properly trained 
personnel. The Navy has always placed 
extreme emphasis on training, and this 
stress has been continued in all divi- 
sions of the Aeronautics organization. 
From the rigorous physical program at 
the pre-flight schools to the precise re- 
es of advanced flight training, 

e very best instructors are employed, 
and the most modern methods and 
equipment are used. Men in training 
are well paid, their health is given con- 
stant attention, and their morale main- 


tained at the highest. 


Men Make the Navy 


The man himself, however, is the first 
consideration. Because men from 18 to 
27 years of age are more alert, quicker 
to learn,.and better equipped physically 
to stand up under intense training and 
the active service which follows, they 
are the men the Navy looks for. The 
man who completes his training suc- 
cessfully becomes a commissioned offi- 
cer in the United States Naval Reserve. 

Educational requirements have been 
reduced from two years of college work 
to high school graduation, though this 
does not mean lowering of standards. 

At the same time, there were so 
many queries from young men still in 
high school, their pleas were so earnest, 
and their enthusiasm and qualifications 
so strong for the thing they wished to 
do—to fly with the Navy—that consider- 
ation was given them also. Many of 
these young men have already enlisted 
in Class V-5 while still attending school. 

With that 18th year behind them and 
the high school diploma finally award- 
ed, they will go on to take the training 
that will eventually win for them their 
Navy Wings of Gold. 

From the ranks of the 30,000 cadets 
the Navy is training this year will rise 
new heroes of the air to share in the 
experience of victory. With the advan- 
tages of superior training and the best 
warplanes in the air, these youthful 
pilots will make new Naval Aviation 
history. 
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EXT month Jam Session is going all-out for Victory with the question: 
“WHAT CAN YOU DO TO HELP IN THE WAR EFFORT?” Of course, 
everybody knows the general answers: buy War Stamps and Bonds; collect scrap 
metal, rubber, and rags; conserve essential materials, etc. But there are many 
different ways of doing your part, many different ways of doing the same things 
over, so that they seem new. For instance, here’s a new. twist on the War Stamp 
campaign: a group of high school boys recently decided to send “War Stamp 
corsages to their dance dates. Made of dime stamps, the corsages cost little but 
they showed the patriotism of the boys who sent them and of the girls who wore 
them. 

In another school students have formed the “Says Who” club, pledging 
themselves not to repeat idle rumors, but to give authoritative sources (magazines, 
newspapers and radio) for any statements they make on subjects related to the 
war. For another bang-up idea on selling War Stamps read next week’s Boy Dates 
Girl story, which is based on a “Date Tax Plan” originated by a Hi-Y club. 

In the meantime write me what you're doing. Put the old gray matter to 
work and think up things you could do. Your ideas, in this case, may or may not 
be related to dating. Sign all letters with name and school address and mail them 
to me at Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., New York City, before October 
13th, the deadline for copy on the next Jam Session, to appear in Scholastic, 
N6vember 2nd issue. 

The results of today’s discussion are pretty well summed up in a batch of 
ninety opinions received from eleventh graders of Winfield (Kan.) high. Sixty 
per cent of the girls and fifty per cent of the boys said girls should not wear slacks 
to school, unless they were taking shop courses. Forty per cent of the girls and 
fifty per cent of the boys said yes, go ahead and wear ‘em, if the girls had good 
figures!—Gay Head 


The boys don’t think it’s fair for 
irls to hide their million-dollar legs 
hind slacks. 


TODAY’S QUESTION: 
Should Girls Wear Slacks to School? 


NO! 


Be like the WAACs 
Get“along without slacks! 


Hugh Mcleod, Jr. 
Litchfield (Minn.) High School 


What if you do have to walk to 
school? What if it is cold? Every girl 
has to suffer a dittle for beauty’s sake 
and she shouldn’t try,to imitate the 
boys in what she wears. 

Georgene London 
Bristol (Conn.) High Stheo! 


Wendell Mackenzie 
Berlin (N. H.) High School 
Too many girls wear slacks just “to 
show off,” oe because they're more 
comfortable. ' 


. Dorothy Merriam 
Winfield (Kan.) High School 


Slacks have their place and time, but ~ 
not in school. School is a business and 
not a playground. 


Barbara Hammond and Verna Schliemann 
Nebraska School of Agriculture 
Curtis, Nebraska 


Slacks take away a girl's feminine 
look, and what good does it do a gel 
to be one, if she doesn’t try to look the g 
part? 


Clayton Sledge, Jr. 
Weldon (N. C.) High Sehool 










Turtle Lake (Wash.) High School 


I was wearing slacks while to 
town on the street-car one had 
to stand until some people in the back 
made room for me. A looked up 
in surprise and ‘said, “I would have 
given you my seat but I thought you 
were a man. You had on pants 


Arsenal Technical High Schoo! 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


To wear slacks well girls have to have 
an E-flat fi and very few high 
school girls have! 


Ethel Hofmann 
“ Crosby (Minn.) High School 
Men and boys only should wear the 
pants! 
Melvin Czerniak 


Libbey High School 
Toledo, Ohio 


Boys wear pants all the time and get 
tired of seeing them. They want 
change when they look at girls. 

Charles Tafelsky 
Traverse City (Mich.) High School 


~ FE think it was Ogden Nash who wrote 
a poem about women wearing slacks, 
which ended: 
“You look divine as you advance 
Have you seen yourself retreating” 
A Boy 

Central Needle Trades High Schoo! 
New York City 


YES! 

It would probably take an Act ol 
Congress to Ales girls from wearing 
what they want to. After checking 
around: school, I'd say some look all 
right in slacks, others would look bet- 
ter in a skirt! But if they're going 
to wear , please let them be well- 
tailored, and not like pajamas! 

Robert Y 


Arsenal Teche High School 
Indianapolis, 


It’s not so much *he T’ve found 


That proves a s are sound... 
Fora Pees heated waane 
As well as if she were in the WAACS! 
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Yes, in the winter when it is cold. 
Besides, most girls already have slacks 
and could save money and material by 
not having to buy more clothes. 


A Girl 
Humboldt (lowa) Public School 


Yes, im wintertime, if the slacks are 
clean and neatly pressed. 
June Bauer 
Libbey High School 
Toledo, Ohio 
Yes, if slacks are more comfortable, 
give girls more. freedom, and are 
warmer. Of course, we know girls want 
to do what boys do; also, that they're 
always changing their minds. If they 
want to wear shorts to school that 
would be perfect with the boys. 


George Heil 
Carteret (N. J.) High School 


When the temperature is below zero, 
I say every girl should wear slacks to 
school and for out-door - Seige not for 


‘shopping or dating, thou 


llona Kieselbach 
Taft High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


It’s all right, if their figures are, but 
not if they look like potatoes in a sack. 
Karl Owens, Jr. 
Indiana (Pa.) High School 
Slacks are better than dresses <or 
skirts that are too short and I like them 
as a war-time fashion. 
B. Popp * 
Rock Springs (Wyo.) High School 
In these times, if girls and. women 
are supposed to take the places of men 
and boys in industry, we should be al- 
lowed their freedom of dress. + 
Elizabeth Conley 
Southeastern High School 
Detroit, Michigan 
I guess most girls.do look better in 
dresses, but my gal doesn’t! If wearing 
slacks saves stocking, I say it’s time for 
male objectors to give in. 


Daniel Moreines 


Weequahic Annex High School ~ 


Newark, N. J. 

In practice air raid drills it’s much 
easier to sit on the floor, when you're 
wearing slacks. - 

Mildred and L’Esther Munson 
North Junior High School 
Everest, Washington 

In this windy Panhandle weather, it’s 
a good idea. 

\ Five Girls 
Pampa, Texas 

For girls who look like something in 
them, okay; others had better stick to 
blouses, sweaters, and skirts. 


Bob Roach 
Springfield (Missouri) High School 
Whether they wear slacks or dresses, 
they look all right to me. 


Wayne Rogers 
Winfield (Kansas) High School 


Oo ou stay out 
of, 


sports be- 
cause you think 
you're too short, or 


too light, or too 
short - winded? If 
you. do, stop feel- 
ing sorry for your- 
self, Some of our 
Gspiest champions 

ve conquered far 
more serious handi- 
caps. 

Nancy Merki, the 16-year-old water 
torpedo, was an infantile paralysis vic- 
tim eight years ago. Doctors féared she 
would never walk again. She took up 

i as a cure and became a na- 
tional champion at it. 

Three years ago Robert Allman, a 
University of Pennsylyania wrestler, re- 
ceived an award for being the “most 
courageous athlete of 1938.” He had 
won 44 out of 58 matches—despite the 
fact that he was totally”blind! 

Tom Sunkel, the New York Giants 
pitcher, is blind in one eye. George 
Glamack, who was all-American in 
basketball two seasons ago, had such 
‘aad vision that he had to wear contact 
enses when he played. 

Jimmy Foxx, next to: Babe Ruth the 
greatest home run slugger of all time, 
suffers so badly from sinus trouble that 
sometimes he can hardly see the ball. 

Who would you say were the two 
great ladies of American tennis? Helen 
Wills and Alice Marble, right? Well, 
Queen Helen won her crown after in- 
juring her spine so badly that doctors 
gave up hope for recovery. Queen Alice 
had to overcome a serious sunstroke 
which brought on pleurisy. 

In track, it Gould seem, you must 
suffer a terrible accident before you can 
become a champion. Nearly every mile 
king has met this “requirement.” 

Leslie MacMitchell, at the age ot 
seven, was laid up for four months with 
a serious case of diphtheria. He had to 
learn to walk all over -again. Glenn 
Cunningham’s legs were scarred hor- 
ribly in a Kansas schoolhouse fire. 

Bill Bonthron was supposed to be 
crippled for life after he was shocked 
by a high tension, wire; Archie San Ro- 
mani was run over by a truck. One of 
Gene Venzke’s legs was drilled with 
buckshot. Joe Mangin fell from a wagon 
and broke his hip in two places, and 
Lou Zamperini had nearly every bone 
in his boty broken. at ‘one time or an- 
other. os 

Gregory Rice, the test two miler 
in reid. has a Cite hernia (rup- 
ture). Marsh Farmer, pion hurdler 
of a few years back, was born without 
a left hand. 





Nancy Merki 
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THEY ROSE TO CONQUER 


Ives Gosselin, of Quebec, skis though 
he has but one leg. Captain Gerald 
Lowry, an Englishman, is blind but 
shoots golf in the low 80's. A caddy 
aims him toward the hole, places the 
clubhead next to the ball, and tells him 
the distance. On putts, the caddy rat- 
tles the head of a club in the hole to 
give Lowry the direction! 

Many years ago Ed Roush, a prom- 
ising young baseball player, shattered 
his right arm in an accident. He retired 
to his farm and developed his left arm 
throwing rocks by the hour. Hé went 
on to become one of the greatest out- 
fielders in history. 

You doubtless know about Frankie 
Sinkwich, the University of Georgia 
football player. He played most of last 





Leslie MacMitchell 


season with a broken jaw; yet made the 
all-America team. 


If you ever saw Man-Mountain For- 
rest Behm, of the 1941 University of 
Nebraska Rose Bowl team, in action 
_. never believe he was once a hope- 
ess cripple. As a boy his legs were so 
badly scalded they started to shrivel. 
No one thought Forrest would ever 
walk again—except his father. Every 
night Mr. Behm would exercise each of 
his son’s legs. He did this for months 
until Forrest was up and about again. 

Then there was the courageous case 
of the up-and-coming political figure. 
Just as he was peocking the peak of his 
career, infantile paralysis struck him 
down. His career, everybody thought, 
was over. He would never. be able to 
leave his bed, much less walk. Which 
_ goes to show how everybody can 

wrong. The man? Franklin D. Roose- 
velt! 

Now where’s the fellow who isn’t 
going out for football because of his 

ging toe-nail? : 
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lor the 19th Year, SCHOLASTIC 


1942-43 marks the 19th consecutive year that the Scholastic Awards 
have offered opportunity with a CAPITAL O to all high school students 
interested in writing. And by writing we mean writing music as well as 
stories, poetry, essays and so on. Planned exclusively for YOU, a talent 
searchlight seeking to locate and reward young writers and composers, 


Scholastic Awards are the Pulitzer Prizes, so to speak, of the High School © 


world. 


In the Literary Division, there are 78 prizes totaling $900 in War Bonds 
and Stamps. And these prizes are often only the beginning! There is a 
brilliant roll of honor of former Scholastic Awards literary winners whose 
names are now seen in leading magazines and in the catalogues of book 


publishers. 


There are 48 prizes in the Music Division. $390 in cash and 30 copies 


of the Victor Book of the Opera. 


This year, we know, the War and the Home Front will be reflected in 
your writing. But if War is your theme, be sure to write only about phases 
of it you know first hand. In the music division, we are hoping for many 


good war songs and tunes. 


~~ 


Ta ent 


Start thinking now about the things you will write for Scholastic Awards. Next 
‘W March seems far away. But the way to win is to start working now. Here is the list of “W 
this year’s classifications. The deadline. is March 25, 1943. 


POETRY 


Open to. all forms of verse. Stu- 
dents whose work has been sub- 
mitted for the Round Table need 
not re-enter that work for the 
Awards.. All work accepted for pub- 
lication in the Round Table will be 
automatically considered. It is pre- 
ferable that entrants submit not less 
than 75 and not more than 200 lines 
of verse. First prize, $50 War Bond; 
second prize, $25 War Bond; third 
prize> $25 War Bond; and ten prizes 
of $5 each in War Stamps. 

ESSAY 


Familiar essays on: any subject 
may be entered. Length limit 2,000 
words. First prize, $50 War Bond; 
second prize, $25 War Bond; third 
prize, $25 War Bond; and ten prizes 
of $5 each in War Stamps. 


SHORT STORY 


Any fictional narrative possessing 
the compression and unity of effect 
gg attributed to the ee 4 ma 

e entered. Length limit preferred, 
3,000 words. First prize, $50 War 
Bond; second prize, $25 War Bond; 
third prize, $25 War Bond; and ten 
prizes of $5 each in War Stamps. 


HUMOR 


Satire, parody, or humorous anec- 
dote desired. Limit, 750 words. 
Three prizes: $15, $10, $35 in War 
Stamps. 


LITERARY ARTICLE 


Entries may be critical essays on 
the work of some standard author, 
living or dead, or on some other sub- 
ject of literary importance. Limit, 
1,000 words. Three prizes: $15, $10, 
$5 in War Stamps. : 


HISTORICAL ARTICLE 
Entrants should-submit an intor- 
mative article, preferably based on 
original or firsthand sources dealing 
with any phase of history, ancient or 
modern. Limit, 2,000 words. Three 
prizes: $15,-$10, $5 in War Stamps. 


~ RADIO PLAYS : 
Should be based on original or his- 
torical subjects and teed ta run fif- 
teen minutes. No dramatization trom 
books or stories. Three prizes: $15, 
$10, $5 in War Stamps. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
Any article analyzing and inter- 


:preting some important present day 


sore problem, either American, 
oreign, or international. Limit, 1,000 
words. Three prizes: $15, $10, $5 in 
War Stamps. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Everyone has had at least one ex- 
perience in his life that marked a 
turning point of one kind or another. 
Limit, 1,000 words. Three 
$15, $10, $5 in War Stamps. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Prizes are awarded primarily for 
qpatity of expression and soundness 
of literary judgment. Length, 800 
words. Three prizes: $15, $10, $5 in 
War Stamps. 


QUILL AND SCROLL—JOURNALISM 
AWARDS 


Prizes for the following s of 
news stories are offered by Quill and 
Scroll, International Honorary Soci- 
ety for High School Journalists. ['irst 
prize in each classification is $15 in 
War Stamps. Second prize, $10 in 
War Stamps. Third prize, $5 in War 
Stamps. In addition, winners of first, 
second and third places in the six 
groups are eligible, if seniors, to 
compete for the Quill and Scroll _ 
President's scholarship of two years 
tuition amounting to $500: 

Type of story: 1. News story; 2. 
Feature story; 3. Interview; 4. Sports 
story; 5. Columns; and 6, Editorials 


RULES — 


No entry fee is charged. Each stu- 
dent must prepare a itten entr\ 
blank like about twice the size of the 
sample shown on page 16 of the Rules 

et and on the ite page. 

This blank MUST appear at the top 
of the first page of each manuscript. 
Saige ag = of Entry (bottom 
line of Entry Blank) please be sure to 
state hie: the you are 
submitting isa“ story, essay, autobio- 
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Searchlight Finis to American High Schools 


graphical sketch, etc. This is to help us 
in our job of sorting. 

Although students are free to enter 
the Awards competition individually, a 
common and recommended practice is 
to send the selected work of a class, a 
group, or a school department in one 
shipment, after preliminary eliminations 
by a faculty committee. 

There is no restriction upon the num- 
ber of entries any one student may sub- 
mit. It is hoped entrants will submit 
work’ in several categories. 

The committees of Scholastic Awards 
and the judges require that all entries 
submitted be the work of the students 
who sign . Each entry must, bear a 
statement, signed by the student, and 
countersigned by the instructor, read- 
ing: “This is my own work.” Students 
who enter plagiarized materials are 
liable to prosecution under the law. 

Manuscripts . must be or writ- 
ten legibly in ink, on paper size 84x11 
inches. Use one side of paper only and 
number each page. 

Even if you enclose postage, we re- 
gret we cannot return your manuscripts. 

Your literary work is eligible for 


ZT 


GAIN this year the Music Division 
\ of Scholastic Awards will be 

sponsored by the RCA Vic- 
tor Company of Camden, \N. J. 
This is the seventh annual gompeti- 
tion in creative music. For the best 
original scores submitted in each of 
the six classifications listed below. 
RCA Victor Company offers prizes 
as follows: First Prize, $85; Sec- 
ond Prize, $20, and Third Prize, 
$10, and five honorable mentions in 
each group who will receive a copy 
of the Victor Book of the Opera. 

In all classifications, students are 
urged to keep the War in mind, and 
submit entries with a martial note. 

Length of no composition is to ex- 
ceed 70 measures including prelude 
and postlude. All compositions must 
be written legibly in ink on music 
manuscript paper approximately 9Xx 
12% inches. (Any of the “sheet mu- 
sic” forms of music manuscript paper 
sold in the music trades will conform 


Scholastic Awards only if it has not 
been entered in any other national com- 
petition, and has not been published 
anywhere except in school publications. 


MAILING INSTRUCTIONS 


Entries may be sent at any time dur- 
ing the school year up to the closing 
date, which is March 25, 1943. Mail to: 
Scholastic Awards Literary Committee, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

All packages should have the name 
and address of the sender written legi- 
bly on the outside. 

All manuscripts take the first class 
postage rate: 3c an ounce, 2c in New 
York City. Unless full shipping charges 
are paid by the sender, entri®§ will not 
be accepted. It may be more economi- 
cal to send literary entries by Railway 
— Agency (manuscript rates) 
rather than by Post Office when the 
package weighs over 1% pounds. All en- 
tries are reviewed by a preliminary jury 
before they are .submitted for final 
judgment and awarding of prizes by 
the official jury. All work is anonymous 
when judged. Awards are made on the 
basis of sincerity, originality, technical 


I he Music Division 


to this requirement.) In classifica- 
tions 1, 4, and 5, students may sub- 
mit original lyrics (verse or words 
for the music) or they may set to 
music a published verse or poem. If 
the latter is preferred, the source 
must be given. Texts free of copy- 
tight restrictions are desirable, since 
printing of some compositions may 
later be considered. (Your local li- 
brarian can probably give you sound 
advice on copyright matters.) - 
Many students prefer to submit 
recordings of their compositions. 


accomplishment, sensitivity, vitality, 
and other literary or artistic merits. 

All students who receive prizes or 
honorable mentions will be notified per- 
sonally through their principals. War 
Bonds or Stamps for students winning 
cash awards will be sent to the school 

rincipals immdiately upon publication 
for the Student Achievement Number. 





LITERARY DIVISION ENTRY BLANK 
(Follow This Form) 





Address City 
of 
Schoo] 


State 





Street 





Name of School 





Name of Student 





Home Address 





Principal 





Teacher 





Entrant’s Age 


on March 25, 1942 Grade in School 











Classification of Entry (Story, Poetry, etc.) 





eg 


While this is not compulsory, it is 
helpful to the judges. 

Members of the Active School 
Comittee are: Dr. Will Earhart, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman; M. Claude 
Rosenberry, Chief, Music Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Glenn Woods, Di- 
rector of Music, Oakland (Cal.) 
Public Schools; Dr. Russell V. Mor- 


gan, Directing Supervisor of Music, | 


Cleveland (Ohio) Public Schools; 
and Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, Extension 
Division, University of Michigan. 


ENTER COMPOSITIONS IN ONE OR MORE OF THESE GROUPS 
_1. Song for solo voice (any voice) with original accompaniment. 
2. Composition for solo instrument (any instrument) with piano accompani- 


ment. 


3. Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic movement. 
4. Part-song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices with piano accompani- 


ment. 


5. Part-song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices without piano accom- 


‘paniment. 


6. Composition for not more than six instruments. 


For Complete Rules and Instructions, Including Sample Entry Blank, See Free Scholastic 
Awards Rules Booklet. Address Request to: Scholastic, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
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ANDREW HAMILTON OF PHILADELPHIA, & 
A 


THE GREATEST LAWYER OF HIS DAY. 
AGREED TO DEFEND ZENGER. 


. te | wy. A y 
) WHEN THE CHIEF JUSTICE RULED THAT CRITICISM 
OF THE GOVERNOR WAS LIBELOUS EVEN IF TRUTH- 
FUL, HAMILTON TURNED TO THE JURY AND URGED 
THEM TO IGNORE THIS RULING, 
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ONTHS, ZENGER EDITED 
PRISON. WHEN THE 
ZENGER’S LAW- 
ING HIM IN COURT, 
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HAMILTON'S AGREEMENT TO SERVE AS DEFENSE COUNSEL 


THOUGH 80 AND IN POOR HEALTH, HE QUICKLY | | Oe i po nl reg PEARANCE ON THE OPENING DAY 


GOVERNOR’S FRIENDS. 




















.. but we can make your 
present Coronas outlast the war! 








TEN TIPS FOR TYPISTS 


-to make typewriters last longer 
DO DAILY 
1. Brush erasures and dirt on typebars towards front 
part of machine. 
2. Clean type with cloth or brush silightly moistened 
- with cleaning fluid. a 
3. Move carriage to extreme right, clean carriage 
rails. Reverse operation. 
4. Brush dust from typebars. 
5. Always cover machine when not in use. 


DO REGULARLY 


6. Prevent paper slipping by cleaning rubber rollers — 


with cloth slightly moistened with cleaning fluid. 

7. Remove roller and brush out particles of dirt. 

8. Save roller by inserting 2 sheets at a time. Use 
backing sheet over and over to conserve paper. 

9. Keep particles from falling into machine by moving 
carriage to extreme ends when erasing. 

10. Change ribbons correctly. Jiggle or tap them lightly. 

Never force them on shaft. 


NEVER OIL YOUR TYPEWRITER . 
LEAVE OILING TO SERVICEMAN 



















War production entrusted to us is precision work calling for 
craftsmanship of the highest order...skill won through many 
years of making America’s finest office and portable typewriters. 


Typewriters are precious these days! For 
general use there’ Il be no new typewriters 
until after the war, and even used 
machines are strictly rationed. Every 
typewriter, new or old, must be made 
full use of, kept in stéady operation. 

So avoid misuse. You can prolong the 
life of your vital machine by daily clean- 
ing, covering, reasonable care. But let 
us do the big things. . . repairs, oiling, 
adjusting. Our service men are expert... 
and available through our branches or 
dealers in all principal cities. 

Don’ twait for breakdowns. Arrange for 
inspection... now! Let us keep your 
typewriter going for the duration. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE, N Y 


Smith - Corona 


OFFICE PORTABLE 


Typewriter Service 
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Two Rivers 
(Continued) 


“He'll twitch till the sun goes down,” 
the father said. He climbed into the car 
again, and the boy followed. 

“What was it; Pa?” _ 

“Milk snake. They come into barns 
sometimes and milk the cows dry. You 
saw what he did to that gopher. Milk 
a cow dry as powder in ten minutes.” 

“Gee,” the boy said. He sat back and 
thought about how long and slick the 
gopher had been, and how the snake’s 
mouth was all stretched, and it was a_ 
good feeling to have been along and to 
have shared something like that with 
his father. It was a trophy, a thing you 
would remember al] your life, and you 
could tell about it. And while he was 
thinking that already, even before they 
got to the mountains at all, he had 
something to remember about the trip, 
he remembered that just before they 
saw the snake he had been remember- 
ing something else, and he puckered 
his eyes in the’sun thinking. He had 
been right on the edge of it, it was right 
on the tip of his tongue, and then his 
father had tramped on the pedals. But 
it was something a long time ago, and 
there was a strangeness about it, gome- 
thing bothersome and a little scary, and 
it hurt his head the way it hurt his 
head sometimes to do arithmetical sums 
without pencil and paper. When you 
did them in your head something went 
round and round, and you had to kee 
looking inside to make sure you didnt 
lose sight of the figures that were 
pasted up there somewhere, and if you 
did it very long at a time you got a 
sick headache out of it. It was some- 
thing like that when he had almost re- 
membered just a while ago, only he 
hadn’t quite been able to see what he 
knew was there. . . . 

By ten o'clock they had left the 
graded road and were chugging up a 
winding trail with toothed rocks em- 
bedded in the ruts. Ahead of them the 
mountains looked low and disappoint- 
ing, treeless, brown. The trail sacked 
into a narrow gulch and the sides rose 
up around them, reddish gravel covered 


- with bunch grass and sage. 


“Gee whiz,” the boy said. “These 


_ don’tilook like mountains.” 


“What'd you expect?” his father said. 
“Expect to step out onto a glacier or 
something?” 

“But there aren’t any trees,’ the boy 
said. “Gee whiz, there isn’t even any 
water.” ! 

He stood up to look ahead. His 
father’s foot went down on the low 
pedal, and the-~Ford growled at the 
grade. “Come on, Lena,” his father 
said. He hitched himself back and for- 
ward in the seat, helping the car over 


Bag «3 the a voice said. “I 
guess if you don’t like it we can 

you off and pick you up phy 
way back.” 

The boy turned to his mother. She 
was sitting. far forward on the edge of 
the seat. “I guess we want to come 
along, all right,” she said, and laughed 
as if she might cry. “Anything as beau- 
tiful as that! Don't we,-sonny?” 

“You bet,” he said. He remained 
standing all the way up over the gentle 
slope of the alluvial fan that aproned 
out from the canyon’s mouth, and when 
they passed er the violet shadow, 
not violet any more but cool gray, he 
sa his head back and looked wu 
miles and miles to the broken roc 
above. 


Tue road got rougher. “Sit down,” 
his father said. “First thing you know 
you'll fall out on your vm, Sa sprain 
both your ankles.” 
He was in his very best mood. He 


said fanny things to the car, —— 


over steep pitches. He talked to it 

a horse, patted it on the dashboard, 
promised it an apple when they got 
there. Above them the canyon walls 
opened out and back, went up steeply 
high and high and high, the 
first walls that the boy. had thought so 
terrific, away beyond those, piling peak 
on peak, and the sun touched and 
missed and touched again. 

“Yay!” the said. He was standing 
up, watching the deep insides of the 
earth appear behind the angled rock, 
and his mind was soaring again, up into 
the heights where a hawk or eagle 
circled like a toy bird on a string. 

“How do you like it?” his mother 
shouted at him. He turned around and 
nodded his head, and she smiled at 
him, wrinkling her eyes. She looked 
excited herself. Her face had color in it 
and the varnished cherries bouncing on 
her hat gave her a reckless, girlish look. 

“Hi, Ma,” he said, and grinned 

“Hi yourself,” she said, and 
right back. He lifted his face and yelled 
for the very pressure of happiness in- 
side him. 

They lay on a ledge high up on the 
sunny east slope and looked out to the 


north through the notch cut as 
as a wedge Po ctrgpag Peay nity = 2 





cluster of spruce against the bulge ot 
> ag clump of 


little of pine cones on the- 


ground beside her. The three lay 
quietly, looking down over the steeply 
ropping wall to the V-shaped door, 
and beyond. that to the interminable 
plain. 

The boy wriggled his back against 
the sdk, ak his hand down to shift 
himself, brought it up again prickled 
with brown spruce needles. He picked 
them off, still staring out over the can- 
yon gateway. They were far above the 
world he knew. The air was cleaner, 
thinner. There was cold water running 
from the rock, and all around there 
were trees. And over the whole canyon, 
like a haze in the clear air, was that 
other thing, that memory or ghost of a 
— a swing he had fallen out of, a 
feel of his hands sticky with crushed 
blackberries, his skin drinking cool 
shade, and his father’s anger—the re- 
flection of ecstasy and the shadow of 
tears. 

“I never knew till this miriute,” his 
mother said, “how much I’ve missed the 
trees.” 

Nobody answered, They were all 
stuffed with lunch, pleasantly tired 
after the climb. The father lay starin 
off down the canyon, and the sour sme 
of his pipe, in that air, was pleasant 
and clean. Fhe boy saw his mother put 
the stem of a ore leaf in her mouth 


and make a pleased face at the 
bitter taste. . 

The father rose and dug a tin cup 
from the picnic box, walked to the 


spring and dipped himself a drink. He 
made a breathy sound of satisfaction. 
“So cold it hurts your teeth,” he said. 
He brought the mother a cup, and she 
drank. 

“Brucie?” she said, motioning with 
the cup. ; 

He started to get up, but his father 
filled the cup and brought it, making 
believe he was going to pour it on him. 


‘The boy ducked and for the 
eup. With his eyes on hl Se over 


e 
the cup’s rim, he testin 
water to see if it really. did the 
teeth. The water was cold and silve 
in his mouth, and when tsaemaliowes 
he felt it cold clear down to his 
stomach. __ oe 
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“It doesn’t either hurt your teeth,” 
he said, He poured a little of it on his 
arm, and something jumped in his skin. 
It was his skin that rerhembered. Some- 
thing numbingly cold, and then warm. 
He felt it now, the way a: waded 
in it. 

“Mom,” he said. 


“What?” ua 

“Was it in Washington we went on a 
picnic like this and picked blackberries 
and I fell out of a swing and_there were 
big trees, and we found a river that 
was half cold and half warm?” 

His father was relighting his pipe. 
“What do you know about Washing- 
ton?” he said. “You were only knee- 
high to a grasshopper when we lived 
there.” 

“Well, I remember,” the boy said. 
‘I've been remembering it all day long, 
ever since you sang that song about 
building the Rocky Mountains. You 
sang it that day, too. Don't you re- 
member, Mom?” 

“I don’t know,” she said doubttully. 
“We went on picnics in Washin — 

“What's this about a river with hot 
and cold’ running water?” his father 
said. “You must remember some time 
you had a bath in a bathtub.” 

“I do not!” the boy said. “I got black- 
berries mashed all over my hands and, 


Mom scrubbed me off, and then we 4 


found that river and we waded in it 
and half was hot and half was cold.” 

“Oh-h-h,” his mother said. “I believe 
I do. . . . Harry, you remember once 
up in the Cascades, when we went out 
with the Curtises? And little Bill Curtis 
fell off the dock into the lake.” She 
turned to the boy. “Was there a sum- 
mer cottage there, a brown — 
house?” 

“I don’t know,” the boy said. “| don’t 
remember any Curtises. But I remem- 
ber blackberres and that river and a 
swing.” 

“Your head is full ot blackberries,” 
his father said. “If it was the time we 
went out with the Curtises there 
weren't any blackberries. That was in 
the sprin 

“No,” t. mother said. “It was in the 
fall. It was just before we moved to 
Redmond. And I think there was a 
place where one river from the moun- 
tains ran into another one from the val- 
ley, and they ran alongside each other 
in the same channel. The mountain one 
was a lot colder. Don’t you remember 
that trip with the Curtises, Harry?” 

“Sure I remember it,” the father 
said. “We hired a buckboard and saw 
a black bear and I won six bits from 
Joe Curtis pitchin horseshoes.” 

“That's right,” the mother said. “You 
remember the bear, Brucie.” 

The boy shook his head. There 


a 








wasn't any bear in what he remem- 
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OW to most of us a blink is just a twitch of the eye; but to Dr. 
Matthew Luckiesh a blink tells a secret. A blink reveals how tired 
the eye is. So Dr. Luckiesh counts blinks. He’s probably the only 
man in the world who has had 1,000,000 blinks actually counted! 

And he’s discovered some startling things. For instance: 

You may blink 3000 times or 30,000 times in an 8-hour period. But 
it is the increase in the rate of blinking that registers eye fatigue and 
measures ease of seeing. 

If you read all day, your eyes hike over a mile of type. 

People with defective eyesight benefit more from improved seeing 
conditions than do persons who 
have normal eyes. 

Luckiesh wasn’t always this in- 
terested in eyes. As a boy, he 
wanted to see the world. So he 
left his home in Maquoketa, Iowa, 
joined a travelling show, and spent 
six years tooting his trombone 
through 35 states to satisfy his 
wanderlust. 

Then the young man turned to 
science. Armed with degrees from 
three different universities, he entered the G-E Lamp Department as a 
physicist and began to ‘explore the “‘human seeing machine.”’ 

He learned. that daylight produces the best seeing conditions and 
that inadequate light causes muscular tension, wastes human energy, 
and causes strain throughout the body. 

“‘People‘see with their whole bodies,’”’ he concluded. 

During World War I, he was chairman of the Committee on Camou- 
flage of the National Research Council, studying 
the visibility of airplanes and developing camou- 
flage ideas; today his lab is shrouded in secrecy 
as he delves into problems of seeing in war- 
time. 

_ “We are only at the threshold of knowledge,” 
Dr. Luckiesh says. And the men who will - 
throw new light on the dark unknown tomorrows 
are the curious, fact-hungry boys of today, 
keen young Americans who are aware of the 
many opportunities that are a part of their 
American heritage. 
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bered. Just. foie, and things that 
made his skin prickle. 

His mother was looking at him, a 
little puzzled wrinkle between her 
eyes. “It’s funny you should remember 
such different things than we remem- 
ber,” she said. “Everything means 
something different to—everybody, I 
guess.” She laughed, and the boy 
thought her eyes looked very odd and 
bright. “It makes me feel as if I didn’t 
know you at all,” she said. She brushed 
her face with the handful of leaves and 
looked at the father, gathering up odds 
and ends and putting them in the pic- 
nic box. “I wonder what each of us will 
remember about today?” 

“I wouldn’t worry about it,” the 
father said. “You can depend on Bub 
here to remember a lot of things that 
didn’t happen.” 

“I don't think he does,” she said. 
“He’s got a good memory.” 

The father picked up the box. ‘It 
takes a good memory to remember 
things that never happened,” he said. 
“I remember once a garter snake 
crawled into my cradle and I used it for 
a belt to keep my breechclout on. They 
took it away from me and I bawled the 
crib so full of tears I had to swim for 
shore. I drifted in three days later on a 
checkerboard raft with a didie for a 
sail.” 

The boy stood up and -brushed off 
his pants. “You do too remember that 
river,” he said. 

His father grinned at him. “Sure. 
Only it wasn’t quite as hot and cold as 
you make it out.” ' 


It was evening m the canyon, but 
when they reached the mouth again 
they emerged into full afternoon, with 
two hours of sun left them. The father 
stopped the car before they dipped into 
the gravelly wash between the foothills, 
purpling in the shadows, the rock glow- 
ing golden-red far back on the faces of 
the inner peaks. The mother still held 
her bouquet of maple leaves .in her 
hand. 

“Well, there go the Mountains of 
the Moon,” she said. The moment was 
almost solemn, In the front seat the boy 
stood looking back. He felt the sun 
strong against the side of his face, and 
the mountains sheering up before him 
were very real. 

In a little while, as they went forth, 
they would begin to melt together, and 
the patches of snow would far 
up on the northern slopes. His eyes 
went curiously out of focus, and he saw 
the mountains. as they would appear 
from the homestead on a hot day, a 

line on the horizon. 
He felt his father twist 


proud of him 


him in the ribs with a hard thumb. 
“Wipe the black bears out of your 
eyes.” 

He started the car again, and as they 


“Okay,” his father said, and stabbed 


bounced down the rocky trail toward © 


the road he sang at the top of his voice, 
bellowing into the still, hot afternoon— 


“I had a kid and his name was 
Brucie, 
Squeezed black bears and found 


them juicy, | 
Washed them off in a hot-cold river, 
Now you boil and now you shiver, 
Caught his pants so full of trout 


- He couldn’t sit down till he got them 
Trout were-boiled from the hot-side 


river, 
Trout from the ‘cold side raw as liver, 
Ate the boiled ones, ate the raw, 
And. then‘ went howling home to 
Maw.” ’ 


The boy looked up at his father, his 
laughter bubbling up, everything won- 
d the’ day a swell day, his mother 
clapping in time to. his father’s 
fool singing. 

“Aw, for gosh sakes,” he said, and 
ducked when his father pretended he 
was going to swat him one. - 


From the Atlantic oh inted by 
permission of the editor an SEE enter 
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° The Good Earth 

The American convoy was on its way 
to Ireland across the stormy North At- 
lantic. One soldier hurried below to 
call his buddy. 

“Hey, Jeep, come on up. We're pass- 
ing an American battleship.” 

He was answered by a groan. “I don’t 
want to see no ship. Call me when we're 
passing a tree.” : 





What's the Diff? 

Diner: “Look here, waiter. I ordered 
pumpkin pie and you brought me apple 
pie. 

Waiter: “All the pies are punk in 
here.” 


Short Measure ; 
He: “Do you realize that there was a 
bushel of germs in that kiss I just gave 
your” 
She: “What? In that little peck?” 


Where, Oh Where? 

Cop: “Hey, what are you doing 
there 

Man: “I'm looking for a parking 
place.” — 

Cop: “But you haven't got a car.” 

Stee: “Yes, I have. It’s Ro the parking 
place I’m looking for.” 


Normal College News, Ypsilanti. Mich 
How’s That? 

Butch: “Is there a word in the Eng- 
lish language which. contains all the 
vowels 

Bo: “Unquestionably.” 

Butch: “What is 

Bo: “I just told you.” 


Rock Me to Sleep 
Butch: “What are you wearing 
glasses to bed for?” 
Bo: “I want to get a better look at 
that gal I dre about last night.” 


Complaint Dept. 
Cookie: “What’s the matter now? Is 
the meat tough?” 
Rookie: meat’s okay, but | can't 
cut the gravy.” 


Alien in Collier's 
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“IQ EY, Slim, you gonna help with 
this salvage drive that begins 
today?” 

“Huh—me? I can’t be bothered, 
fella. That’s kid stuff. All the little 
pantywaists in town buzzin’ around 
and bringin” in a handful of old rusty 
nails, so teacher will smile sweetly! 
Nossir, it ain’t my dish.” i 

“But don’t you know the war 
might have to “tt aed the govern- 
ment’s practically beggin’ us to find’ 
17 million tons of scrap iron before 
January to keep the munitions plants 
oin'?” 

“Oh, yeah? They've get & nerve. 

This is a free country, ain't it? No 

governments gonna order me 

around. That’s what Hitler does! 

They want scrap iron, do they? Well, 

let em clean out those auto junk- 

yards down on. River Road. What 
the high school kids dig up won't be 

a drop in the bucket!” 

No, we didn’t overhear this con- 
versation. But we've heard on good 
authority... 

... That the best records for scrap 
collection “are usually- made~ b 
younger pupils, while senior hi 
students have lagged behind. We 
have before us, for example, the offi- 
cial report of a week's rubber drive 
in a good-sized city. A very credit- 
able total of 116,484 pounds of rub- 
ber was collected by 46,000 students 
in 96 schools. But more than 10 per 
cent of this was from’ one junior 
high school. The second highest was 
a grade school. And. the senior high 
schools were among the lowest on 
the list. 

... That older boys and girls are 
likely to think salvage chores beneath 
their dignity. They don’t want to get 
their hands dirty or their clothes 
mussed, 

Seriously, can these things be 
true? Are high school students really 
so blind, so stupid, so snobbish, so 
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indifferent to their country’s welfare 
in its hour of mortal danger as these 
charges seem to indicate? We can't 
believe it. We don’t believe it. 

Wake up, high school students— 
this is war, and you're part of Amer- 
ica! And when the American people 
decide to fight, or to buy bonds, or 
to collect scrap, believe us, it’s so- 
cially OK! We're doing these things 
because we want to, not because the 
government will put us in a concen- 
tration camp. ’ 

Forget the “my little bit won't 
help” psychology. Of course substan- 
tial amounts of scrap will come from 
junkyards, bridges, railroads, ma- 
chinery, and other industrial sources. 
But that isn’t enough. 

The power of multiplied numbers 
is incalculable. The real volume is in 
the small stuff from every home and 
farm. In Delavan, Illinois, a farming 
community of 1100 people, a single 
“Scrap Harvest Day” brought in 575 
tons -of metal—more than a quarter 
of a ton per family in the surround- 
ing area. Figure it out. If every 
home in the United States produced 
on the same scale, we'd have 8 mil- 
lion tons of scrap right there. And 
we can still dig a lot deeper! 

In this job there is room for, every 
citizen from 6 to 60. Students of the 
senior‘ high schools naturally won't 
be assigned to the simpler tasks of 
their younger brothers and sisters. 
There are plenty of important and 
difficult things for them to do: .(1) 
Organize and lead the younger ones. 
(2) Drive the trucks and remove the 
heavy scrap like boilers, radiators, 
bedsteads, etc. (3) Oversee the col- 
lecting yards and the weighing 
scales, (4) Make sure that not a 
house or store or farm is missed. 
(5) And older girls can manage the 
fats collection campaign through 
their domestic science departments. 

Now get in the scrap! 
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You sure do get a good value for your 
money when ydu subscribe to SCHOLAS- 
TIC MAGAZINE. We figured it out the 
other day and had_our artist make this 
drawing. The 16 issues you get in a 
semester’s subscription gives you as 
much swell reading as you’d get in a 
whole shelf full of books! 


HERE’S WHAT YOU'LL GET 
IN SCHOLASTIC THIS TERM: 


24 Swell Short Stories & Plays 

60 Big War News Maps 

16 Boy Dates Girl Stories 

16 Picture Strip Stories 

32 Aviation Feature Pages 

16 Exciting Victory Stories 
300 News and Action Photos 
300 Stories Behind Headlines 

16 Personal Problems Articles 


And Special Features Which Help You with 
Your School Work 


DON’T MISS A SINGLE ISSUE! 


Subscribe Through Your Teacher Today And Get 
These Low Rates And Swell Reading This Term 








Social Studies Combined 
or English Class Edition 
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Coach Frank Leahy Tells 
You How in this New Free 
Keds Bulletin on 

Blocking, Tackling and 
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a Carrying the Ball! 
7 4 
ee Most of you boys read Coach Frank Leahy’s Football 


: $F Bulletin last fall on passing and kicking. Well, here’s 
; another one just jam-packed with the kind of football 
7 information you need. Frank Leahy says “practice—then 
dq) practice and practice some more” and this bulletin 
tells you just what.to do and shows you how to do it 
with clear‘action photographs. 


| 

i, Your Keds dealer will procuteacopy of this free 

eS bulletin for you. Just ask him. And you don’t have to 

ee buy a thing, Or you can write direct t¢ Coach 

rt Frank Leahy, Keds Sports Department, -1230 

get Sixth Avenue, New York City, for your free copy: 
ba ; ¢ 


If you haven’t read the earlier Keds Sports Depart- 
ment Bulletins, you may want to haveghemin _ 
your own personal sports library. Their'titles were: 


No, 1—Football (Passing and Kicking) 
by Coach Frank Leahy. 

No. 2—Baseball. (All fundamentals) 
by Frankié Frisch. 

No. 83—Outdoor Sports and Games 
with Tennis by Don Budge, 

: Badminton by J. Frank Devlin, 

; Swimming, Camping and Games. 


b. All of these free bulletins are available to 
you through your local Keds dealer or by writing 
direct to Coach Frank Leahy. 
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PEE Cay Moats. 
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BLOCKING: A-good ball carrier is a TACKLING: The best way tolearnto ROLLING BLOCK: Kapha 1d wh é 

; valuable asset to a team but a good tackleisbytackling.Adummyisyour on anywhere in the open whee 

blocker is worth his weight in gold best practice bet. You cati make your’ the man to be blocked is moving i 
| footballs. ownand string it upinyourbackyard. _high’gear either dir ectly or diage ie 
4 i toward you. 7 

Ka U.S. PAT. OFF. FRANK LEAHY, Director, 

) Keds Sports Department 

: gil United States Rubber Compeny 

q* te, 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
‘ DearFranks ; ‘ 








Please send me free your new Football Bulletin. 


; SPORTS DEPARTMENT 
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